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Not Everything About Something, 
But Something About Everything 


—DESCRIBES— 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA. 


It contains more words to the page and more pages to the volume than any other Cyclopedia published, 
Scholars and professional men alike declare it has NO EQUAL! NO SUPERIOR! 


It is the only Cyclopeedia in the country that has been thoroughly and comprehensively revised since 
1876, thus affording the latest information on every topic. 


It is the only Cyclopsedia made by a thoroughly organized body of scholars, who are recognized author- 
ities, signing their own contributions. It is consequently the highest in scholarly authority and excellence, 


In scope it excels all other Cyclopeedias. No similar publication equals it in the number of its 
articles or the freshness. and compactness of its subject matter. 


It is the only Cyclopedia that has been thoroughly and intelligently edited—a fact which accounts for 
its completeness, as well as for its uniformity and correctness of style. 


Its editorial staff and list of contributors include the names of the leading scholars, scientists, the- 
_— and educators in the United States to day, and all of them were selected because of their superior quali- 
cations, 


It is the only Cyclopedia giving the derivation, meaning and pronunciation of foreign names, thus 
combining the essential features of a Lexicon with the valuable characteristics of a Cyclopedia of General 
Knowledge. 

SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 7 SY ™AY°NNEw york. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION DECEMBER Ist, 1898, 
FROM NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 











For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowést Freight and Passage Rates, apply to . . 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 349 BROADWAY, 
Assistant General Traflic Manager. 
. 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washi Buildin» 
L. H. NUTTING, _— 
Eastern Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ennai er > FOR 1899 
FOR 1899 ee Ee 


is unequalled by any other publication of a similar nature, and it is one of the most 
wideawake periodicals published. A glance over these preliminary announcements for 
1899 will give you a fair idea of its menits, 


SERIAL STORIES 


“FORWARD, MARCH!”’ GAVIN HAMILTON 
By Kirk Munroe By Molly Elliot Seawell 
is the story of a young hero’s adventures with deals with the time of Frederick the 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders before Santiago. Great. It isa strong story of adventure. 


TRUE STORIES OF THE WAR 


The basis of these stories is fact, and they are written by men whose authority for the incidents mentioned is 
unquestioned. 


A War Correspondent Afloat With Capron at El Caney 
By Carlton T. Chapman By Fletcher C, Ransome 


In addition to these stories there will appear from month to month other stories relating to the late war 
equally interesting in incident, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youth 


The sigh standard of the ROUND TABLE’S literature, the artistic excellence of its illustrations, the careful 
judgment and thought exercised in selecting its contents, make it the most acceptable periodical for youth. 


SOME SHORT STORIES 


THE KING’S TREASURE, SHIP AN EXCHANGE OF SHIPS THE GUNSHOT MINE 
By Reginaid Gourlay . By George E. Walsh By Charles F, Lummis 
WOLVES vs. DISCIPLINE 
By Henry W. Fisher 


TRAVEL, -SPORT AND ADVENTURE 


ALASKAN FISHERMEN , ARCTIC WAYFARERS BICYCLE POLO 
By H. C. Jerome By Cyrus C. Adams By A H. Godfrey 
TREE-TOP CLUB HOUSES THE ART OF FLY-FISHING 
: By Dan Beard By E. C, Kent 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE DEPARTMENTS ‘ 
There are four departments. in every issue of the ROUND TABLE, occupying 
from eight to twelve pages every month. These are : 

THE EDITOR’S TABLE THE CAMERA CLUB 
containing short papers giving all sorts of A department devoted to photography, and 
useful hints interestiitg to youth, containing a vast amount of valuable infor- 

STAMPS AND COINS mation. 
A department given over to pitilately and nu- PROBLEMS ‘AND PUZZLES 


mismatics, with questions and answers onthe. of which there are a dozen or more offered 
subject. each month for solution. 


VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
will be open to subscribers to the ROUND TABLE during 1899, in which three 
hundred and thirty dollars will be distributed to lucky winners, 
PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS SHORT-STORY PRIZES 
$145! $145! $145! First, $75 ; Second, $50; Third, $25 


PRIZES FOR COMIC SKETCHES—A HOST OF FUN 
First, $20; Second, $10; Third; $5 


10 Cents a Copy Subscription, $1.00 a Year AT LAS GUASIMAS 
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address 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street New York 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


-LEGGAT BROTHERS. 
Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., AT ANY PRICE. 


+ Grand Holiday Catalogue Free, 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door West of City HallPark, : NEW YORK. 


STAMMERING 


and other speech-defects cured. Speech developed in aphasic 
patients, Lip-reading taught to the deaf. Modern scientific methods 
employed, Send for. circular 


cular, 
D. GREENE, 144 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitione 
business ($1 each). y .? r of the Art nowin 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. 


























Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








Sacred Songs No. | 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
56 | ,OOO Copies Sold in 2 Years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymns Series, 
226 Songs with music, 


ONLY $25 PER 100 COPIES. 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


8 and Chicago. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, (ona Chic oge 


The Independent 


130 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 





“A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail 
Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
o 


$2.00 a year, or at thai rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single Covies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cent, over 
six months old twenty-five cents. The above prices, t04)] subscri" 
bers, payable in advance, are invariable. Postag¢ to a Foreign 
Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year éxtra. Addresses 
changed as frequently as desired ; the old 9s well as the new ad- 
dress should be given and notice sent tmo weeks in advance. Any 
one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals with Tae INDE- 
PENDENT can save money by-writing for our Clubbing List. THE 
INDEPENDENT is not senkto subscribers after the subscription has 
expired. We will, \uowever, continue the paper to a subscriber 
who does not it convenient to remit at the expiration of his 
subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 


eH He 


Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope. We can- 
not, however, even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for 
their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented Ph apany hoe at “bys tied 
One sori nearly re Stet WAY Grand, Upright U; 7 and & 
ree ol warranted like their ak casee 


Pianos of other make, in perfect: pa the at low figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th so 
NEW YORK. 





WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December. 
For terms, circulars, etc, 
¥ &. AR Bomiitom, Bermaga. or 
UTERBRIDGE & CO, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


(‘LARK’S NILE anp PALESTINE PARTIES 


Leave Jan. 21, Feb. font 18. Long tours, $585, give 6 days at 

Constantinople, 4 ‘days n Athens; option of 1, 2 or3 weeks in 
Bart ot F or Palestine ain "$70 side trip to Ist Cataract of Nile, $35 

= , &c.), Short tours, spending 3 weeks in Egypt and 
es y 


Monthly parties to Europe. 
F. C. CLARK, 11i Broadway, N. Y. 











FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
BERMUDA. #2332 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
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For iota particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.3 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
8 weeks. 


HOLY LAND (23: 


Address ‘* Honeyman’s Private 





Feb. 25. pate 


weeks; Greece 
1 week; Peay, 


t10days; Palestine 
ami our.) Select, 
Experience 18 years. 
fours,” Plainfieid, N. J. 








The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate : Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, 


I OD PIR LOL AOI PID 


BARTENS & RICE CO., 


JEWELLERS, 
328 FIFTH AVE., Pwo 


& 33d Sts. 
Inspection invited of their superb collection of all 
The latest designs in 
HIGH-CLASS JEWELRY 
& WATCHES. 
Pearls, Diamonds and Gems 
-+e0f Every Description. 
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for Tue INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the new 
BINDERS form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 35 cents 
each, postage included. The , 130 Fulton St., New York. 
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The Romantic Route ° 


MAGNIFICENT THROUGH pow os 


NEW YORK To — 
NEW ORLEANS °* a 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
L. & N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 





es CONNECTING WITH 


4 y LIMITED 


SPECIAL aman a: LIMITED”’ 
NNEX CAR 


-To CALIFORNIA 


BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 


‘*SUNSET LIMITED” 


LEAVES ore YORK TUESDAYS 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


New YORK OFFICE 
271 BaOADWAY 
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Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 

Get the Index. . 
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VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 68 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U.8. Beri’ 
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AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in ° 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. ~-. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y, 


"OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, NOV. 17TH AND 24TH. 
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“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 


DIXON’S 
@ 
american Don cils 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 


PURE WATER 


is distilled water. Nothing but dis- 
tillation will eliminate both organic 
and ee impurities. An ordi- 
nary cook stove is ali you need with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


pad, ons e you plenty ot Ripe sparkling 
r, aerated sterilized a: 
Free booklet. our a0. 00 STILL ~d 
twice the capacity of others. Write 
at once for particulars. 


SUPRIGRAPH COMPANY, 101 North Green St., Chicago. 














Desks == Office Furniture. 


GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 
T. G. SELLEW, 111 Fulton St., New York. 


Don’t Cough ! 


You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 
For the Lungs. 





It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 


ready for immediate use. 


Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts. by all Druggists, 


Try it for a Cough. 
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Florida. 
Each year witnesses a marked increase in the 
larity of Florida as a+ Winter resort. Its climate 
fect, and with the Pee) improvements which have re- 
cently been made, it become a veritable paradise for 
Winter tourists. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Com has arra for its 
f tly tours to Jacksonville ag | the 

ebruary 7 and 21, and March 7 are 

the dates selected. The parties will travel between New 
York and Jacksonville in special trains of Pullman dining 
and sleeping cars, and the rate includes, for the first three 





popu- 
is per- 


i Ws 
in Florida, affording ample time to visit the principal 
points of interest, including a trip to Cuba. Rate for the 
last tour covers transportation 0: returning, but tickets 
= - oe will be good to return by regular trains until 
ay ’ ° 

Rate: New York, $50; Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, $ , $54.85; Pittsburg, $53, and pro- 
— rates from all other points on the Pennsylvania 

road. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


and 


We very well knew when Messrs. H. O’Neill & Co., of 
Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty-first Streets, began 
advertising in ‘* The Independent ’’ that sooner or later 
it would be necessary for them to enlarge their dry goods 
establishment, which even now is of generous proportions. 
We are not Surprised, therefore, to learn that contracts 
have been let to build a ten-story addition to their pres- 
ent store, extending 150 feet y= 3 and 200 feet wide, from 
street to street. The building will be proof and thor- 
oughly up to date in every particular, and we have no 
doubt that the new building will be not only filled with 
goods of every description, but with customers as well. 





Stopover at Washington on Tickets via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Yrwe va f announces that, commenc- 
ing Sunday, December 25, and continuing until further notice, first 
and second class tickets from New York, Philadelphia, and inter- 

ranch and Atlantic City to points west of 
Washington, will be sold at the same rates 


The Great American Tea Company, 
been in business for thirty-nine years. Beginning in rather a 


of this city, has 


furnishing teas and coffees of acknowl- 
edged worth at a considerable reduction from the then 
prevailing prices, they very soon established a large trade 
not o locally, but, by liberal advertising, t 
the entire country. They still have many customers on 
their books who began buying from them in the 
early ’60’s. With the increase of their trade in tea and 
coffee they have found it necessary, to meet the wants of 
their numerous customers, to add to their stock other 


modest way, b; 





Pullman Exhibition Train. 


one remembers the magnificent passenger train which 
“x p e World’s ay: 


any has 
train for its personally-conducted tour to 
California. It wfll be the first trip the train ever made in ser 
vice, and as it will be the home of the tourists throughout the en 
tire tour, they may feel assured of luxurious accommodations. 
The train is lighted by electricity, and is made up of composite, 
dining, sleeping, com) ment, and library-obeervation cars. 
Among its conveniences area bathroom, barbershop, refreshment 
buffet, and 
The tour 


Eve 





lo 
Hamilto: Park 
Springs, Colorado Sp! 
ver and Chicago. 

Round-tri bow d covering every item of necessary expense, $400; 


$895 from Pitts . 

For detailed itineraries and full information apply_to ticket 
agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


The Modern Shade Koller. 


Ever since the Stewart Hartshorn Co. began the manufac- 
ture of shade rollers only one system has been followed by 
them, and that is to improve and keep up, and watch the 
quality of everything going into their roller, thus estab- 
lishing and maintaining a reputation which has resulted 
in the spring shade rollers bearing the name of Stewart 
Hartshorn being used ip every civilized country on the 
face of the earth. It is a source of great satisfaction to 
note the deserved success of a manufacturing establishment 
like Stewart Hartshorn Co. 








"THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


All Policies now issued by this Company contain 
the reap clauses: 
After one year from the date of tesue, the liabtlit 
of the ‘Company Sander this polley shall not be dis 
" This pol contains no restriction whatever upon 
ees insureds 4 respect either of travel, residence or 


Ail Death Claims patd WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 
soonas satisfacto oofs have been r . 

Active and succ nts, to represent this Com- 
many, wy! communicate with Richard E. Cochran, 8d Vice-Presi- 
dent, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yi 


ork. 
OFFICERS: 
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1829 1898 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN. 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 


Capital - : $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve . mae 1,565,947 50 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus ; ; 3 7 1,107,735 72 

Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1898. t $3,115,695 34 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


Office: 421 WALNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


CHURCH STATISTICS. 


8 be Statistics a 7 of the ee in the United States for 
1898 appear in THe INDEPENDENT for January 5, 1899. 

This yearly publication of Statistics of a Chirches riginated 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and for several years has been the only 
reliable way in which they could be procured. They are of im 

portance to every’church member and student, 


5 CENTS A COPY. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St.. New York. 
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Save Money and Buy Direct from Factory. 
We manufacture the Genuine f 
TORTOISE SHELL COMBS AND HAIR ORNAMENTS. 


It you want a comb of any kind write us, Correspondence 
cheerfully answered. We also do repairing—making the old 
work practically new. Please mention this paper. 


PROV. SHELL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 











For 97 Years 


BENT & CO.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers 2% genuine org stamoes 











Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE oN APPLICATION. 
New YoRK CONDENSED MILK Co.Ny. 











more, no less, 
have been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are unsurp 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE ! Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 


CHESTER BILLINGS & SON ~ 


Successors to... 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS 


Importers of 


Diamonds 


And Manufacturers of »* 
aaeee— DT AMOND TEWELRY 


58 NASSAU ST. and 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


NEW YORK LONDON, E. C. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





























FOR XMAS PRESENTS: 


EVERY TIME. 
JustLty CELEBRATED 


BONBONS. 
HOCOLATES. 


863 BROADWAY, NewYork. 
Orders can be placed now to be packed & shipped 


ANY DESIRED DATE. 
CANDIES sewr EVERYWHERE ey MAIL cx EXPRESS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 
High Grade Housefurnishing Goods, 
‘ COMPRISIN' 
China, Glassware 
>» Pantry and Cel- 


R t ‘old Chests 
and Coolers; W "Willow ' 
Trons and 





“ ter New York,” 
Sons within 100 miles of 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
. An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


THE YEAR AT HOME. 

This has been a real annus 
mirabilis for the United States, 
the most eventful year since 
the surrender of General Lee. Its story is 
little other than that of our war with Spain. 
Remonstrance after remonstrance had been 
sent to Spain against the cruelties and the 
devastation caused by the civil war in Cuba. 
The methods of General Weyler and the 
orders which gathered the women and chil- 
dren into the cities, with no proper provision 
for their support, had excited great indigna- 
tion. Our Government had set a time after 
which it would be at liberty, for humanity’s 
sake and in the interests of our own citizens, 
to intervene. Spain had asked delay, had 
promised more humane conduct of the war, 
had proposed a system of autonomy which 
the Cubans could not accept, and had re- 
called “ Butcher” Weyler and sent General 
Blanco in his place. Yet it was evident that 
Spain would be unable to suppress the re- 
bellion and that we should have to intervene. 
While feeling was already excited came 
the sudden news of the blowing up of the 
“Maine” in the harbor of Havana on Feb- 
ruary 15. The battle-ship had been sent there 
against the request of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and when it was destroyed it was im- 
mediately surmised that this was caused by 
the malicious explosion under it of a Span- 
ish mine. Our people were immensely ex- 
cited over it, but yet were calmed by the 
prudent dispatch sent by Captain Sigsbee, 
until the report of the Court of Inquiry de- 
clared that the explosion was due to an ex- 
ternal mine. This, doubtless, hastened the 
decision of Congress to authorize the Presi- 
dent to intervene in Cuba. The President, 
who had been vainly trying to persuade the 


An Eventful 
Year. 


Spanish Government to grant full autonomy 
to Cuba, and who seems to have been de- 
sirous of postponing war measures until 
later in the year, now sent an ultimatum to 
Spain, April 20th, demanding that she evacu- 
ate Cuba. This was taken by Spain as a 
declaration of war. 


On April 22d the President 
proclaimed a _ blockade of 
the principal ports of Cuba. 
Congress put fifty million dollars in his 
hands for use in prosecuting the war. The 
next day he issued a call for 125,000 volun- 
teers to serve two years, which was fol- 
lowed a month later by a call for 75,000 
more. Orders were sent to Commodore 
Dewey, in command of the squadron in the 
China seas, to destroy the Spanish fleet near 
Manila as soon as possible, so as to prevent 
its preying on American commerce. On 
May 1 he sailed with his whole squadron 
into Manila, disregarding forts and mines, 
and destroyed the entire fleet without the 
loss of a man. This astonishing victory put 
Manila and all the Philippines in his power, 
but he delayed taking Manila, as he had no 
soldiers with which to garrison the city. 
Meanwhile Captain Sampson had been put 
in command of the blockading squadron in 
Cuban waters, assisted by CommodoreSchley. 
these officers being promoted over their 
elders. But a Spanish fleet under Admiral 
Cervera left the Cape Verde Islands April 
29th, whether for Cuba or ,to attack our 
coast no one could tell. It caused much 
alarm, and offensive operations had to wait 
until it was known where this fleet would 
strike. The sending of a military force to 
Cuba was delayed, and a special squadron 
organized to protect our coasts from at- 
tack, At last it became known that Admiral 
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Cervera’s fleet, in stress for lack of coal and 
otherwise in not very good condition, had 
entered the harbor of Santiago, on the south- 
ern coast of Cuba. There Commodore 
Schley’s squadron was ordered to hold the 
Spanish vessels. A brave act of Naval Con- 
structor Hobson sunk a big coaler in the 
narrow channel, but did not quite obstruct 
it. Hobson and his companions were cap- 
tured but afterward exchanged. Meanwhile 
the “Oregon,” one of our best battle-ships, 
for whose safety much anxiety was ex- 
pressed, sailed from the California coast 
around Cape Horn and joined Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet, making the best voyage 
ever achieved by such a vessel. 


The Spanish fleet being “ bot- 
tled up” in Santiago harbor, 
it was now possible to dis- 
patch a military force on transports to Cuba. 
On June 10th six hundred marines were 
landed by the navy and took possession of 
Caimanera, a little to the east of Santiago. 
The Fifth Army Corps, commanded by Gen- 
eral Shafter, reached Santiago June 20th, 
after eight days’ sail on transports hastily 
got together. The transportation service 
had been congested about Tampa, and the 
troops suffered much in the hot weather, 
and lay two days near Santiago before they 
could disembark. Santiago was now in- 
vested with the main purpose of destroying 
Admiral Cervera’s squadron. He put his 
smaller artillery ashore, manned by his sail- 
ors. Spanish soldiers were hastened to help 
the local garrison, and a considerable force 
arrived, althd the concert of the Cuban army 
under General Garcia was of much help to 
our force. On June 24th the advance of the 
army on the defenses of Santiago began, 
with a desperate and successful fight, in 
which the Roosevelt Rough Riders took a 
principal part, assisted by a colored regi- 
ment of the regular army. A week later 
Generals Lawton and Kent took El Caney 
and San Juar Hill with a loss of about 1,609 
killed and wounded. In all these fights the 
Spanish had the better arms and smokeless 
powder, but these advantages were over- 
come by the superior dash of the Americans. 
fhe speedy capture of Santiago and Cer- 
vera’s fleet was now assured; and, as a des- 
perate measure, on July 3d Admiral Cer- 
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vera made a dash out of the harbor. His 
fleet was immediately engaged by Com- 
modore Schley, and every vessel was sunk 
or disabled, with no loss to our fleet. This 
destroyed the naval power of Spain. To be 
sure, an inferior Spanish squadron, under 
Admiral Camara, left Cadiz June 17th to go 
to the Philippines, and got as far as the 
Suez Canal when it was called back to pro- 
tect the Spanish coast against an appre- 
hended attack from an American squadron; 
but this had been only a feint, and the Span- 
ish resources were already exhausted. The 
surrender of Santiago by General Toral 
occurred July 17th. 
With this event the result of 
War Ended. the war was practically set- 
tled. What remained was to 
gather its fruits. On July 25th General 
Miles landed with an army on the south 
coast of Porto Rico. Our troops were wel- 
comed with delight, and no opposition was 
met as they advanced westward and north- 
ward. As early as’ May 25th the first de- 
tachment of troops sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Manila to aid Admiral Dewey in 
capturing that city, and they were followed 
by other troops to the number of about thirty 
thousand. On the way the island Guam, in 
the Ladrones, was captured. There was a 
sharp skirmish at Malate, near Manila, and 
Manila itself surrendered August 13th, the 
day after the signing of the peace protocol, 
but before it was known to Admiral Dewey. 
On July 26th the Spanish Government, 
through the French Ambassador, asked 
President McKinley on what terms he would 
consent to peace. Four days later the Pres- 
ident gave as his terms the independence 
of Cuba, the cession of Porto Rico and one 
of the Ladrones, and the retention of Manila 
until it was settled what should be the de- 
cision as to the Philippine“Islands. These 
terms Spain accepted, after a delay of eleven 
days, and three days later the protocol was 
signed and hostilities immediately ceased. 
The war had lasted 114 days. A commis- 
sion was appointed to meet in Paris to for- 
mulate a treaty, while other commissions in 
Porto Rico and Cuba provided for the trans- 
fer of these islands from Spanish control. 
The Commission in Paris finally signed a 
treaty at the dictation of the United States, 
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and after ineffectual Spanish protests, which 
gave. the entire Philippine group to this 
country, but allowed Spain twenty million 
dollars for her expenditures there. Fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities came 
the investigation, not yet concluded, of the 
charges of incompetency or favoritism made 
especially against the management of the 
Department of War. It was a summer 
campaign in the most unhealthy season of 
the year, and while the deaths in battle were 
comparatively few, many succumbed to dis- 
ease in camp and hospital, and it was clear 
that there was inefficiency as well as unfa- 
vorable conditions. 


While the war was in progress, 
and hastened thereby, occurred 
the long-delayed adoption by Congress of 
the resolution annexing the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. The possession of these islands 
was of the utmost value to us in our 
campaign against the Philippines. From 
being a purely American power we have 
become the strongest power on the Pacific, 
our control extending from one coast to 
the other. The enlargement of our terri- 
tory was bitterly opposed by a number of 
intelligent and conservative citizens, but ap- 
proved by a much larger number. We had 
throughout the war the open sympathy of 
Great Britain and the evident disapproval 
of all the other Powers which have posses- 
sions or ambitions in the Far East. 


Hawaii. 


Other events at hand have been 
of comparatively small impor- 
tance. A commission has beer 
holding sessions with a view to settle 
all the points of friction between this 
country and Canada, but no conclusion has 
yet been reached. The elections have con- 
tinued the Republicans in control of the 
House of Representatives during the next 
Congress, tho with a reduced majority; 
but this last has been more than balanced by 
their giving a good working majority to the 
Republicans in the Senate. Populism in 
Kansas and other Western States seems to 
have received its death blow. In both New 
York and Pennsylvania there was a vigor- 
ous revolt against the Republican machine; 
in the latter State it resulted in a heavy de- 
fection to the independent candidate for 
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Governor, tho the Republican candidate was 
elected; while in New York victory over the 
machine was practically secured by compel- 
ling it to accept the popular demand which 
nominated and elected Colonel Roosevelt. 
The War Revenue act imposed stamp taxes 
and provided for a successful popular loan. 
There have been serious labor riots in the 
coal mines of Illinois, and the Governor re- 
fused to protect the owners of the mines 
when they brought laborers from other 
States. A serious outbreak in South Caro- 
lina involved the murder of a number of 
negroes and the violent expulsion of a num- 
ber of white citizens who were aiding the 
negroes in their effort to secure the rights 
of suffrage. No redress has been secured 
from either the Governor or the national 
authorities. Even more serious was the 
outbreak in Wilmington, N. C., where a doz- 
en negroes were killed. The State had been 
carried for several years by a fusion of Re- 
publicans and Populists. The Democrats 
complained that in the negro counties they 
were ruled by negroes, and after demonstra- 
tions to prevent the negroes from voting, 
they carried the election on the cry of white 
supremacy. After the election they com- 
pelled the officials of Wilmington, who were 
holding over, to resign, and others were, by 
a coup @état, put in their places and a num- 
ber of white men banished from the State. 
Here, again, no redress has been obtained. 
In most of the South the race problem has 
given no special trouble. 


j--. ss. The vear has marked a de- 
P-pusiness 


é cided return of rosperity. 
Prosperity, DrOSP y 


The agricultural wealth of the 
country has increased, high prices have been 
obtained for our abundant wheat crop, and 
the indebtedness on Western farms has 
been much reduced. Our exports have vast- 
ly exceeded our imports, and money has 
been abundant. The war does not seem to 
have affected business very seriously in 
either way. It has been a year of prosperity 
in the pursuits of peace and of marvelous 
success in war. The country is now a world 
Power, and will be called to do its part in 
settling the problems of both continents. 
This is what is giving both concern and 
courage to our people. 
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THE YEAR ABROAD. 


The year just closing has 
been an unusually impor- 
tant one abroad as well as at 
home. There have been single events of 
great moment, such as the Czar’s proposal 
for peace, the collapse of the Spanish co- 
lonial empire, the liberation of Crete, the 
reconquest of the Sudan, the ‘assassination 
of Empress Elizabeth, the deaths of Glad- 
stone and Bismarck; but of even more im- 
portance has been the general progress of 
events, as indicated in the Parliamentary 
struggles of Europe; the contest over the 
inheritance from “dying nations,” the 
movements toward consolidation of kindred 
interests, manifest.in the Federation move- 
ments in Australia, the rise of an Anglo- 
American sympathy if not alliance, and the 
efforts: toward Central American Union; 
and the trend toward expansion or imperial- 
ism. No one year since 1848 has been so 
full of national and international signifi- 
cance. 


The General 
Trend. 


Taking up these’ general 
movements, the Parliament- 
ary struggles in Europe have 
been perhaps the most important. Europe, 
not less than France, has watched with 
deep concern the developments in the Drey- 
fus case; the latter jealous for national 
honor, the former anxious as to the stabil- 
ity of the Government and its value as a 
permanent international factor. The year 
opened with a determined effort led by 
Zola, Picquart and others to secure a re- 
vision of the trial. Zola and Picquart were 
brought to trial for assailing the honor of 
the army and condemned. In each case the 
Supreme Court intervened, and after many 
and long delays the revision is now going 
on in the midst, however, of a popular and 
Parliamentary turmoil seldom witnessed, 
and giving uneasy reminders of the Com- 
mune. It has been the milit.:y against the 
civil administration; and the Government 
and Legislature, with some disgraceful 
scenes of rioting, have in the main sided 
with the former, until it has seemed that 
all that saved the Republic was the calm 
determination of the Court of Cassation. 
The Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments 


Continental 
Parliaments, 


have vied with that at Paris in uproar and 
strife, over the language question in Aus- 
tria and the Ausgleich in Hungary; Ger- 
mans have been resolved that Ozech. priv- 
ileges should not equal theirs, and Magyars 
have sought out of the distresses of their 
neighbors to secure material advantage for 
themselves. Even the jubilee of the Em- 
peror, and the terrible blow of the assassi- 
nation of the Empress seemed to have lit- 
tle effect, and Europe again looks on with 
anxiety lest the firm, wise hand of Fran- 
cis Joseph be unable to restrain the na- 
tional rivalries, which, if let loose, will 
threaten the peace of Europe. Italy’s Par- 
liament has been quiet, but it is the quiet 
under the smothering hand of an autocratic 
cabinet, disturbed occasionally by outbursts, 
such as the riots in Milan, The Spanish 
Cortes has been powerless in the hands of 
the Cabinet and Queen, and the Spanish- 
American Parliaments have had their usual 
experiences of revolt, though with them 
the trend has been upward rather than 
downward. The German Reichstag has 
kissed the rod that smote it, and Bismarck 
in his palmiest days was never more su- 
preme master than has Emperor William 
shown himself to be in his management of 
his naval bill. The Norwegian Parliament 
alone on the Continent has had a definite 
purpose in view and held unswervingly on 
its course toward independence of Sweden, 
acknowledging merely the kingship of Os- 
car. 
In marked contrast with these 
Ragfons disturbances has been the 
and Rpevia. quiet in England and Russia. 
In England the Government has been criti- 
cised freely, but has held its own course 
firmly, compelling the support even of the 
opposition in its most important undertak- 
ings. The Conservatives have continued in 
power owing partly to their rare skill in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and their ability 
to appropriate at home the best elements of 
the Liberal policy, and partly to the disor- 
ganized party in opposition. No single lead- 
er of power has appeared, and personal ri- 
valries have prevented a cordial following 
of either Lord Rosebery or Sir William Har- 
court. The latter has now resigned, and the 
former, it is expected, will resume the leader- 
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ship. Russia, the sole representative of theo- 
retically and practically autocratic govern- 
ment in Europe, has gone on her way stead- 
ily, some may say remorselessly, carrying out 
her plans whether at home or abroad. Oc- 
casionally a voice is lifted in protest at some 
harsh procedure, but it is quickly silenced, 
and students, editors, peasants and officials 
alike bend under the hand, not of the Czar, 
but of a system which permits the combi- 
nation of the most positive, aggressive and 
oppressive rule with the promulgation of 
the most philanthropic and benevolent pur- 
poses. No one doubts the sincerity of the 
Czar’s desire for peace. Skeptics point to 
Asia as a proof that the natural desire may 
be made to secure important material ends. 
These very different types have 
notably affected the political 
alliances and expansion move- 
ments. Germany, with all her power, has 
merely skirmished on the borders. She has 
coquetted with the Sultan and tried a little 
bluff in the Philippines, but really is no 
stronger to-day than a year ago. Austria 
and Italy are distinctly weaker, with the 
result that the Triple Alliance is more a 
form than a reality, whiue even some of the 
most enthusiastic Frenchmen have begun 
to realize that the Dual Alliance is little 
more than a mask for Russian autocracy. 
Germany and Austria withdrew from the 
Concert of Europe, but that did not prevent 
the carrying out of Russia’s plan for making 
Prince George of Greece Governor of Crete, 
or the removal of the last Turkish garrison 
from the island. About all that France has 
been able to do has been to carry on a 
series of “pin pricks” which would have 
exasperated beyond endurance any other 
than the British nation, and have resulted in 
very little substantial gain. She has ac- 
quired a little territory in Nigeria, and tried 
hard to get some in the Western Sudan, but 
Major Marchand’s flag at Fashoda has been 
taken down, and he is pursuing his scientific 
explorations toward the Red Sea, or return- 
ing to the Upper Ubangi, carrying his flags 
with him. Tongking remains Tongking, and 
the suburbs of Shanghai will apparently 
continue to belong to the Powers that now 
occupy them, the Consuls of England, Ger- 
many, Japan and America having protested. 


Political 
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On the other hand, note the 
progress of England and 
Russia. In Africa the Kha- 
lifa has been defeated, Mahdism overthrown 
and an English college is to be established 
in honor of Gordon at Khartum. A serious 
revolt in Uganda has been suppressed. Brit- 
ish South Africa is stronger than ever, with 
the assurance that Delagoa Bay will not 
support the Transvaal, and President Kru- 
ger and the Africanders have apparently 
made up their minds that it is wiser to make 
terms with Cecil Rhodes than to fight him. 
A Cape to Cairo telegraph is already close at 
hand, and the railway will not be long in 
coming. In Asia, India, notwithstanding 
plague, r‘ots and a recrudescence of the 
Mad Mullah on the border, enjoys general 
peace and improvement, and as yet Afghan- 
istan as well as Baluchistan recognize Eng- 
lish supremacy. The battle royal has been 
in China, where the vantage has been, now 
with Russia, now with Britain. Owing, per- 
haps, to the personal influence of Queen 
Victoria with the Czar’s family, assisted 
during her life by the Queen of Denmark, 
positive strife has been avoided, and as the 
y: ~ closes there are reports of an arrange- 
ment by which Russian and English essen- 
tial interests shall both be safeguarded. If 
it shall carry, Lord Salisbury’s Premiership 
will be a notable one for its peaceful vic- 
tories. France quieted in Africa; Germany 
conciliated, and Russia fraternized, would 
be a record that any ruler might well be 
proud of. 


The English 
Policy. 


Russia’s progress has been most 
remarkable. Internally, every 
kind of reform—industrial, edu- 
cational, mercantile—has been pushed as 
rapidly as possible. The Siberian railway 
is advancing with rapid strides. The trans- 
Caspian railway, in its two branches, to the 
Chinese and Afghan borders, is approaching 
completion; river transportation is being im- 
proved; everywhere there is the outreaching 
of a vigorous people. The borders have been 
extended to include Manchuria, and at last 
there is a Russian ice-free port on the Pa- 
cific. Politically, she is stronger than ever. 
In the Turkish, Persian, Chinese and Korean 
Governments her word is well nigh supreme, 
her only rival being England, while her en- 
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trance into Wastern Afghanistan by the 
waters of the Oxus revives the fears of 
Indian Russophobes. 

Harly in the year Lord Salisbury 
spoke of the inheritance of the 
“dying nations” as furnishing 
the greatest dangers to general peace. The 
year has proved the truth of his words. 
Foremost among them is China, unable to 
resist any aggression, whether from North 
or South, East or West. Manchuria, Port 
Arthur, Wei-hai-wei, have followed Kiao- 
chou, and on the South France in reaching 
after Yunnan and an extension from Shang- 
hai, has to reckon not with China but her 
sister Governments. One meteoric outburst 
of reform dazzled the world. For three 
months the Emperor asserted himself, and 
promulgated a series of edicts which, if car- 
ried out, would have placed the Empire on 
the high road to independence and pros- 
perity. This did not suit the Mandarins 
(is it possible Russia also?) and the Emperor 
was suppressed, forced to yield to the Em- 
press Dowager. Korea has asserted her 


Dying 
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right to existence, but whether she can re- 
sist Russia on the one side and Japan on the 


other remains to be seen. The rehabilita- 
tion of the Sultan has not lasted long. His 
troops are out of Thessaly; his flag has been 
lowered in Crete, and notwithstanding a 
formal support from Germany he knows 
that he really stands on sufferance. With 
Turkey belongs Persia; Tehran is but the 
lobby to St. Petersburg and London, and 
ho one would, be surprised to learn that its 
northern provinces had joined the Caucasus 
and its southern ones been affiliated to 
Baluchistan and India. Had the English 
Premier’s words been understood as apply- 
ing to Asia alone they would have met with 
little comment. There was, however, a very 
evident, if somewhat veiled, reference to his 
neighbors, and Spain, already seeing her 
colonies disappearing, and Italy, smarting 
under the failure of her colonial schemes in 
Africa, proclaimed the arrogance of the 
Anglo-Saxon. It became evident too that 
America must be reckoned with, and political 
prophets were busy with new alignments; 
Anglo-Saxon against Latin; Protestant 
against Catholic; with the Slav as perhaps 
the determining factor. There have been 
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many protests, Emperor William has sougat 
the special favor of the Vatican, and claimed 
to be a Catholic as well as a Protestant 
sovereign, but that there is an underlying 
sentiment acknowledging the genuineness 
of the two trends is increasingly evident. : 
Somewhat apart from these cur- 
rents has been the course of 2 
few nations. Japan has been 
quiet, busily so, however, gathering her 
forces for the abrogation of the foreign 
treaties next year, and making ready to as- 
sert her right to recognition as an Asiatic 
Fower. She is trying regular party Govern- 
ment, and though the machinery creaks 
from newness it seems well built. Austra- 
lia, practically a nation, or soon to be, when 
the full results of the Federation Conven- 
tion are secured and all the States unite un- 
der a single Government, has met with some 
serious disasters in flood and storm, but 
has been generally prosperous. The South 
and Central American States have had their 
usual record of revolutions, assassinations 
and boundary disputes without seriously af- 
fecting their general advance. The long- 
heralded Central American Republic was 
organized and almost immediately collapsed, 
a usual preliminary step to success. Of the 
smaller countries of Europe little need be 
said. Holland has rejoiced in the inaugu- 
ration of Queen Wilhelmina. Denmark has 
sorrowed over the death of Queen Louise. 
Switzerland has felt keenly the murder on 
her soil of Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
Portugal has had her usual financial trou- 
bles, giving rise to reports of the sale of her 
African possessions to England and Ger- 
many, but somehow managing to weather 
each storm. Greece is trying hard to re- 
cover lost ground, and rejoices in a possible 
union with Crete. The Balkan States are 
snarling at each other, but dare do no more. 
T'wo noted men have passed away. Eng- 
land has lost Mr. Gladstone and Germany 
Prince Bismarck. Each received the high- 
est honors their countries and rulers could 
give, but in the concourse that followed the 
great commoner to his tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey there was manifest a sense of 
personal loss that was lacking in the tribute 
paid to the aristocratic Junker, even by the 
Emperor. 
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THE LION’S CUB. 


To the United States Senate. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE whelp that nipped its mother’s dug in turning from her breast, 
And smacked its lusty lips and built its own lair in the West, 

Has stretched its limbs and looked about and roared across the sea: 
“ Oh, mother, I did bite thee hard, but still thou lovest me!” 


She lifts her head and listens, as waking from a dream, 

Her great jaw set, her claws outspread, her lion eyes agleam ; 
The voice is deep as thunder on the far horizon rim, 

And up the mother spoke, and said: “ It can be none but him!” 


Cried England to America: ‘“ My ancient love abides, 

And the old Trafalgar courage still upon the ocean rides.” 
America to England spake: “The God of Liberty 

Goes with us marching up the land and sailing down the sea.” 


And the twain are joined for hunting, let all the packs beware, 
The tiger’s kith, the panther’s kin, the race-hordes of the bear. 
They two step forth together, God’s hand has struck the hour, 
All pathways lead to freedom, each footstep broadens power. 


The world is still in dull amaze, agape and dazed to hear; 
There is a rustling of the thorns, uneasy far and near. 
King leaning unto king, and on Oppression’s hateful lips 
A pallor as the wind brings in the booming of the ships. 


And who shall cower, who recoil, or choose the craven’s tack,. 


And strain the law (by heroes made) to hold his country back ? 
Ah, who? Let children lisp his shame and women cry him down 
What time our glorious banner waves o’er storméd tower and down. 


The star is up, the star of splendor, never to set or wane; 
The flag leads on, the flag of glory, never to turn again; 
And where it goes we cheer and follow, no man of us will fail; 


We all are where our armies camp and where our navies sail. 


World-conquering mother, hard we bit in parting from thy breast; 
* Yet still we smack our lusty lips and love thy milk the best; 

For the blood our mother gave us is the true imperial strain; 

She bore one cub, one only, but it wears the lion’s mane! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 





THE PEACE TREATY. 


BY THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 


PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAw AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Every treaty is the crystallization of the 
various agreements entered into by its nego- 
tiators. Each agreement, the result it may 
be of many sessions and arguments and of 
pressure that is not argument, is expressed 
in the form of a minute and is signed by the 
parties to it. This signed minute is com- 
monly called a protocol. Thus a treaty may 
be a bundle of protocols. By our usage a 
‘protocol is held to express merely the will 
of the Executive, and therefore to require no 
Senate’s consent, while of course to turn it 
into treaty form the full constitutional requi- 
sites must be complied with. 

A treaty of peace has a variety of ques- 
tions to settle. There is the cause of the 
war to be disposed of. The military results 
of the war are to be recognized in indemnity 
or cession. And all those previous treaty 
relations of the belligerents which the war 
has severed must be revived in such form 
as to suit the altered conditions. 

The last treaty of peace entered into by 
the United States with any foreign power 
was with Mexico just fifty years ago. That 
treaty, called Guadalupe Hidalgo, because it 
was signed at that city, gave the United 
States a large increase of territory, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California and the regions 
north, not by explicit cession, however, but 
by drawing new boundary lines. In return, 
by Art. XII, ‘in consideration of the exten- 
sion acquired by the boundaries of the 
United States,” our Government agreed to 
pay Mexico fifteen millions of dollars, and 
to assume all claims of its citizens against 
her. Was this solatium or purchase money? 
It is a nice question. It certainly was not 
in lieu of Mexican expenditure upon public 
works, for there were none. 

I have recalled these facts of half a cen- 
tury ago, for the results of the war with 
Spain just over are singularly like the re- 
sults of the war with Mexico: large addition 
to our territory, coupled with a small money 
payment in return. Then, however, we 
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seized territory and told the inhabitants 
that they were citizens of the United States 
long before the treaty made them such; so 
that now we may fairly say that our man- 
ners have improved. : 

The vital part of the negotiations prelim- 
inary td our treaty of peace with Spain lies 
in the protocol of August 12th. 

This relinquished sovereignty over Cuba, 
not expressly to any one, but presumably to 
the inhabitants. : 

It ceded Porto Rico and adjacent islands 
to the United States, as well as one of the 
Ladrones. 

It placed Manila in American hands until 
a treaty of peace should “ determine the con- 
trol, disposition and government of the Phil- 
ippines.” t 

It provided for the evacuation of lost terri- 
tory by Spanish troops, under joint commis- 
sions. 

And, lastly, it appointed commissioners to 
negotiate and conclude a treaty of peace 
upon the terms thus outlined. 

The principal differences between these 
commissioners appear to have concerned the 
Cuban debt and Philippine sovereignty. 

The Spanish contended that as the Cuban 
debt was contracted on account of and for 
the benefit of the island, and in part secured 
upon its customs, it was fairly chargeable 
upon it still. , 

To this the Americans replied that it was 
clearly unfair to saddle upon devastated 
Cuba the cost of her undoing. 

The other Spanish contention was even 
more strongly urged. It was that nothing 
in the protocol implied a surrender of the 
sovereignty over the Philippines; moreover, 
tnat since the capture of Manila took place 
after the signing of the protocol, which in- 
iuated an armistice, that capture itself was 
unlawful. This last was true in a sense, 
for international contracts when ratified 
date back to their signature, and captures 
subsequent to that moment are void. 
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But the American claim to the occupation 
of Manila was based not only upon capture 
but also upon the third article of the proto- 
col, which explicitly surrendered, subject to 
future arrangement, city, bay and harbor. 

Upon the word “ disposition” in the sen- 
tence referring to the “conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which shall determine the 
control, disposition and government of the 
Philippines,” the Spanish laid great stress. 
They claimed that the surrender of those 
islands was not intended by it and should 
not be read into it. To this the Americans 
replied that it had been substituted for a 
more explicit word to avoid wounding Span- 
ish susceptibilities, and that it had meant 
cession from the beginning. They also re- 
fused to sholder the Philippine debt con- 
tracted by Spain, except so much of it as 
could be fairly considered to have been 
spent upon the public works of the islands. 
Of course, the Americans had the whip 
hand, and their firmness, coupled with Span: 
ish necessities, carried the day. 

This agreement and this difference seem 
to me to be of small importance, for they 
were swallowed up by the fact of conquest. 
Disguise it as we may, we are exercising the 
rights of conquest upon a vanquished peo- 
ple. This is perfectly legal; perhaps it is 
equally necessary; but it is not altruistic. 
When, therefore, Continental observers com- 
pare the professions with which we began 
the war (of being actuated by humanity and 
of intending to reap no territorial advantage) 
with the present very apparent determina- 
tion to secure everything in sight, we should 
not wonder that they misconceive our mo- 
tives and distrust our sincerity ab initio. 

Upon the protocol foundation the treaty 
of peace was successfully built up. Its text 
is not officially published, pending the con- 
sideration of the Senate. But through Lon- 
don we get its provisions with sufficient cer- 
tainty to warrant public discussion and 
criticism. These are timely now, for should 
the Senate act in favor of the treaty, opposi- 
tion to the new policy involved in it will be 
too late. Still, it is unfortunate that a very 
critical turning point in our history should 
depend upon the approval or rejection by 
the Senate of a treaty which the public is 
hot permitted to see. ° 
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It is before the Senate, then, that the ques- 
tion of imperialism must be fought out. It 
is absurd to say that a rejection of the 
treaty throws us back into war. It simply 
means a revision of certain unacceptable 
articles, no new thing in our history. There 
is neither illegality in ratification nor danger 
in rejection. The.question is purely one of 
national expediency. Which is best for our- 
selves? And here let me call attention to the 
excessive and I think unusual appeal to the 
emotional qualities in our people which the 
advocates of expansion are employing. The 
President asks if we are to haul down our 
flag upon territory where it has once been 
planted ? The reply is: Certainly, if it has 
been planted injudiciously or improperly or 
in course of the military occupation of a 
region. This happened in Mexico and in 
Florida when Jackson seized the ports of 
St. Marks and Pensacola before the cession. 

Many well meaning and conscientious per- 
sons declare that our duty to humanity 
obliges us to take over the Philippines. They 
say that it is our mission divinely ordered; 
that the finger of Providence so directs. But 
how do they reason this? In so serious a 
matter we are entitled to some proof of their 
right to interpret the plans of the Almighty. 
Otherwise their dicta are mere opinions, of 
no more weight than the next man’s; they 
are pure assumptions; they smack of irrev- 
erence, of ecclesiasticism. Far more general 
is the popular sentiment, commonly known 
as spread-eagleism, which swells the bosom 
of the unthinking citizen. Under its influ- 
ence we are to do anything which will make 
this big country bigger, without regard to 
consequences. Such sentiment is not reason, 
and unfortunately it cannot be reasoned 
with. It is subtle, because it mistakes itself 
for patriotism; it is dangerous, because it as- 
sumes tasks and responsibilities which may 
be unnecessary and to which it may be un- 
equal. 

Now I protest that this cession of the 
Philippines must not be argued on emotional 
lines. 

. The presumption is against taking them, 
because to do so is contrary to our past usage 
and ideals and seems certain.to force us into 
closer relation with the European system of 
alliances and balance of power. It makes a 
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new kind of republic, we holding unau- 
tonomous dependencies with a climate under 
which our own stock can never spread. 

It must be justified, therefore, by convinc- 
ing reasons, and not by an appeal to the 
emotions. lts advocates must show that it 
is constitutional. They must prove that it 
is likely to be profitable in excess of the bur- 
aen of administration involved. They must 
show that it is practicable with our civil 
service to govern dependencies honestly, 
justly, firmly, wisely. For to say, as men are 
saying, that the mere gravity of this problem 
will bring a solution, is like a woman’s logic 
when she marries a man to reform him. 

If not proven to be constitutional and 
profitable and practicable, the argument that 
tne retention of the Philippines is the easiest 
way out of a difficulty is weak, because our 
own interests are the ones to be considered 
and not the welfare of the Filipinos, while 
the difficulty concerns the latter. It was to 
secure the good of its own people that this 
Government was organized. To risk that 
good or to sacrifice it for the sake of an- 
other people is to betray a trust. The de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet at Manila was 
a defensive act. It saved the Californian 
coast from possible attack. The dispatch 
of an army and capture of Manila was an 
offensive measure, not necessary for or di- 
rectly connected with the main object of the 


war—viz., the liberation of Cuba. By it the: 


Administration created a difficulty. Now it 
uses that very difficulty to justify its plans 
of annexation. : 

To return now to the provisions of the 
treaty. There are two or three points in it 
which are vulnerable from the point of view 
indicated above. There are other features 
in it which should be the subject of favor- 
able comment. 

Spain relinquishes title to Cuba. 

This leaves the sovereignty of the island 
in the hands of its inhabitants, but subject 
to the occupation of the United States for 
its “pacification.” This means a protector- 
ate of indefinite length, with the United 
States responsible for the internal order and 
external relations of the island. 

Porto Rico is ceded to the United States. 

In modern war the loser helps to pay the 
winner’s expense. We exact no indemnity 
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but take territory instead. We take, in other 
words, what Spain has and do not try for 
what she has not. 

Political offenders and prisoners are mutu- 
ally restored. This includes the Spanish 
forces in Manila. To deport them, and, 
under the protocol, the soldiers in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, was a wise step and essential to 
the future security of these islands. 

The United States and Spain mutually re- 
linquish ‘all claim for indemnity, national 
and individual, etc. The United States will 
adjudicate and settle the claims of its citi- 
zens against Spain relinquished under this 
stipulation. 

A most startling and dangerous provision, 
under which every American who lost prop- 
erty during the insurrection or suffered in 
person at either Cuban or Spanish hands is 
invited to collect his claim from the United 
States. This could easily cost our Govern- 
ment many millions of dollars. 

The door of the Philippines is opened to 
Spanish trade on equal terms with our own 
for ten years. 

This means that the Philippine trade is to 
be opened to all nations alike, under the most 
favored nation clause, a wise and fortunate 
step, for no colonial policy can succeed 
which follows the opposite course. It makes 
our first false move in the government of 
Porto Rico, confining all its trade as coast- 
ing trade to American vessels, all the more 
inexplicable. 

Twenty millions of dollars are given as 
“compensation” for the Philippines. Two 
things are to be said here. One relates to 
the wisdom of paying anything for the is- 
lands. They and their public works are the 
spoils of war. Why not take them as such, 
or else pay their fair value ? To force a sale 
for a pittance is not a“ dignified operation. | 
Let us take the islands if we must and save 
our money. 

It is also to be noticed that the appropria- 
tion of this, $20,000,000 will belong to the 
House of Representatives, which thus pos- 
sesses a sort of secondary right of ratifica- 
tion. Whether our House must vote money 
passed by a duly ratified treaty is an unset- 
tled question, and this is at least a loophole 
for attack. 

I pass over the many details of revived in- 
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tercourse, and mention finally the article 
ceding the Philippines, which is the question 
most at issue. 

Here there seems to be a dilemma. If we 
keep the island trade to ourselves, we get 
some profit, but the islands die. If we open 
their trade to all alike, as we are pledged to 
do, we scramble for it with the rest, yet 
have all the burden of administration and 
responsibility for the conduct of seven mil- 
lions of half civilized or savage Filipinos. 
In compensation we shall have the offices 
of island government to fill and the taxes to 
spend. To a country like Great Britain this 
is an object, for it gives her young men 
places, while at home the avenues for their 
employment are few. But in our own coun- 
try, where nature as yet is only partly 
brought into subjection, there is still reward 
for the best energies of our sturdiest. 

So that if we weigh what commercial ad- 
vantage we are likely to get, plus the profits 
of administration, against the cost and the 
liabilities of possession, it is hard: to figure 
a balance in our favor. 

The cost of possession is twofold, civil and 
military. It may fairly be assumed that tax- 
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ation and duties will pay for the civil ad- 
ministration and ordinary public works of 
the more civilized parts of the islands. But 
to subdue gr satisfy the insurgents, to re- 
duce the savage regions and maintain order 
therein, to maintain the usual and necessary 
garrisons, to keep up a navy patrol of gun 
boats, to commission public ships powerful 
enough to protect the islands from foreign 
attack and preserve the connection with the 
United States, all this with arsenals, dry 
docks, repair shops, coaling stations, fortifi- 
cations, barracks, soldiers and sailors to be 
paid and fed and doctored, means a yearly 
expenditure only to be guessed at. And by 
it all we add, not to our military strength, 
but to our military vulnerability. 

Nothing is said here of the right of the 
United States under its Constitution to hold 
dependencies which cannot become States. 
Nothing is said of the difficulties of the task 
of administering such territory. The ques- 
tion is argued on material grounds only. 
And upon these grounds I believe the Sen- 
ate will be justified in refusing its assent 
to the ratification of the treaty. 


New Haven, Conn, 


THE BEST WORK OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


IF you ever climb the hill above the palace 
of Justice in the city of Brussels, you will 
find in a little house near the summit a 
strange gallery of pictures wrought by the 
artist Wiertz. Among the nightmare prod- 
ucts of his morbid genius there is one can- 
vas which commands attention. It is “‘ The 
Man of the Future and the Things of the 
Past.” It represents a naturalist holding in 
his right hand a large magnifying glass, 
while crowded in his left hand are Napo- 
leon and his marshals with their cannon 
and battle flags and all the paraphernalia 
of the great campaigns. He examines these 
through the glass, while a child by his side 
looks on in open-eyed wonder, to see what a 
grown man can find to care for in such lit- 
tle things as these. 


This allegory, painted within a dozen 
miles of the field of Waterloo, and but a few 
years after the echoes of its cannon had 
ceased to reverberate, was meant to show 
how small the place Napoleon really filled 
in history. When the smoke of battle faded 
away, with it vanished the great empire of 
Napoleon. His conquests, his victories, hi¥ 
glory and his defeat were but side-episodes 
in the march of events in the Nineteenth 
Century. Now as this century comes to its 
end, we find remaining in the social fabric 
of European civilization not a trace to show 
that the great warrior ever lived. 

In all our study of history we find that the 
kings are slipping into the background. 
Once English history was divided into eras, 
each named for the king in power; the era 
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of Edward I, of Edward III, of Henry V, 
of Elizabeth and the rest. Now English his- 
tory is the story of the English people, and 
the birth or death of no king affects its con- 
tinuity. Once in our schools we studied the 
record of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. Now we realize that nothing which 
had life in it could decline and fall. The 
decay of empires is but the breaking of’ the 
clods above the growth of man. Books 
have been written on the seven or eight 
“decisive battles’? in the history of the 
world. Great battles there have been, but 


the stake in any battle is less than it ap-. 


pears. No struggle of force against force 
can ever be decisive. Not on the field of 
battle is the march of events determined. 
The growth of man goes on whether bat- 
tles are lost or won. It is written in the 
nature of man to be never satisfied with 
wrong. A battle may decide the fate of a 
king or a dynasty, but not the fate of hu- 
manity. The spirit of freedom is in the 
heart of man; kings can never crush it. 
Priests cannot smother it. It is never buried 
in the dust of defeat. The growth of man 
goes on and on, and the development of in- 
dividual manhood is all that there is which 
is vital in human history. 

Not long ago the Premier of England 
said: “ Royalty in England is no longer a 
political but a social function.” In other 
words, the king no longer rules the body 
and souls of men. He is but an adornment 
to society, a piece of historical bric-a-brac, 
which fills an ornamental niche about which 
old memories cluster, but which has no re- 
gard to present action. And this, indeed, is 
true. The good Victoria is not a very queen 
in flesh and blood as Mary was or Eliza- 
beth. Her royalty is a beautiful social fic- 
tion. Her will dictates the cut of the ladies’ 
dresses as they enter her parlors at Bal- 
moral or Windsor. Nothing more. No lon- 
ger life and fame hang on the Queen’s 
word; neither is the Queen’s will potent for 
peace or war. Over not one of her Majesty’s 
ships can her Majesty use the voice of com- 
mand. All that concerns the history of the 
Victorian Age, lies as far from the touch 
of the good Empress of India as it lies from 
the Queen of Sheba. The Prince of Wales 
no longer stands in his black coat of armor, 
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receiving the homage of the conquered 
hosts. In black Prince Albert coat, the soul 
of propriety, he presides over agricultural 
fairs and his voice is potent over baccarat 
and poker. In the morning papers of to- 
day I read: “In the gentle art of changing 
clothes the Prince of Wales is probably 
without a peer.” 

Even as the kings, the day of the nations 
is passing. Man reaches his hand across 
the artificial boundaries of States. The 
great forces of human growth are every- 
where at work, and the spirit of the time 
is no respecter of nations. That the nations 
make gross expenditures to pile up barriers 
along their frontiers is but a sign that bar- 
riers crumble and are held up but by force 
alone. The day of empire passes swiftly. 
Imperialism, like feudalism, is soon a thing 
of the past. Whatever its name or appar- 
ent form, the real government of civilization 
is democracy. It is public opinion which 
rules the common judgment of the common 
man. 

“ God said, ‘I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
For to my ear each morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 
Think you I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 
Where tyrants small 
Should harry the weak and poor ?’” 


And as the kings failed the scepter of 
power fell from their hands. The Church 
could not retain it. Through the centuries 
the priests had tried in vain to control the 
destinies of men by holding them in masses. 
But masses can never endure. By the move 
ment of the ages they break up into men. 
And each man must seek his own salvation 
in fear and trembling, even as he seeks his 
own food by the sweat of his own brow. 
Even as the aristocracy of piety could not 
hold the scepter of power which the kings 
let fall, so could no other aristocracy keep 
it long. The chosen of the earth have do- 
minion over themselves alone. They cannot 
permanently rule over you nor me. Not the 
castle of the wise, the learned, the strong 
of arm or the blue of blood can permanently 
endure. All that lasts is the man, the com- 
mon man, and in his hands, in your hands, 
in my hands to-day, is the scepter of power, 
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the scepter kings and priests and lords could 
never hold. What shall we do with it? 

For more than a century now the com- 
mon man has ruled America. How has he 
used his opportunity? It is too soon to an- 
swer this question. A hundred years is a 
time too short for the test of such gigantic 
experiments. Here in America we have 
made history already—some of it glorious, 
some of it foolish, some of it wicked; much 
of it made up of the old stories told over 
again. We have learned that the social 
problems of Europe are not kept away from 
us by the quarantine of democracy. We 
find that the dead which the dead past can- 
not bury are thrown up on our shores. We 
find that weakness, misery, and crime are 
still with us, and that wherever weakness 
is there is tyranny also. The essence of 
tyranny lies not in the strength of the 
strong, but in the weakness of the weak. 
Even in the free air of America there are 
still millions who are not free—millions who 
can never be free under any government or 
under any laws, so long as they remain what 
they are. 

The remedy for oppression, then, is to 
bring in men who cannot be oppressed. 
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This is the remedy our fathers sought; we 
shall find no other. The problem of life is 
not to make life easier, but to make men 
stronger, so that no problem shall be be- 
yond their solution. It will be a sad day 
for the Republic when life is easy for igno- 
rance, indolence and apathy. The social order 
of the present we cannot change much if we 
would. The real work of each generation 
is to mold the social orders of the future. 
The grown-up men and women of to-day 
are, in a sense, past saving. The best work 
of the republic is to save the children. The 
one great duty of a free nation is education 
—education, wise, thorough, universal; the 
education, not of cramming, but of training; 
the education which no republic has ever 
given, and without which all republics must 
be in whole or in part failures. If this gen- 
eration should leave as its legacy to the 
next the real education,—training in indi- 
vidual power and skill, breadth of outlook 
on the world and on life,—the problems of 
the next century would take care of them- 
selves. There can be no industrial problem 
where each man is capable of solving his 
own individual problem for himself. 


Pato Ato, CAtir, 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST PATRIOTISM. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


IT makes a man restive to have to lie under 
the imputation of lack of patriotism when in 
his own heart of hearts he knows he is just 
as sincere a patriot as the man who puts the 
slur upon him, and not only as sincere a pa- 
triot, but, in his own judgment at least, a 
g00d deal more intelligently so. 

This line of remark I am incited to by a 
column of editorial criticism which, as it ap- 
pears in a magazine of great theological 
breadth, might be expected to be marked by 
Similar latitudes in its civic and political 
characterizations. Unfortunately, however, 
it is very rarely the case that one has so 
large a stock of breadth as to be able to cover 
With it the entire area of his interests and 
opinions. If we are made wide at one spot 
we shall probably be found to be scrimped 


somewhere else sufficiently to make up for 
it. 

In the article referred to the writer says 
in his discussion of the Philippine matter: 


“In too many quarters there is a disposition 
to assume that because questions of domestic 
administration have not yet been finally an- 
swered questions of foreign administration are 
therefore beyond our skill and strength.” 

He presently goes on to say: 


“This attitude is distinctly and unequivo- 
cally un-American and unpatriotic. Patriot- 
ism is the one word in the language which ade- 
quately expresses love of country; but there can 
be no love without faith, and to love one’s 
country without believing in her is a contra- 
diction in terms.” 


This criticism I understand to be directed 
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against those of us who have been pleading 
that the United States should not undertake 
to govern the eastern hemisphere till it dis- 
plays more proficiency in transacting the 
business already on its hands in the west- 
ern hemisphere. And because we are so 
conservative in our views as to agree with 
the Lord that the right to rule over many 
things is conditional upon having first shown 
ourselves faithful over a few things, we are 
charged with not loving our country, with 
not having faith in her and with being un- 
American. 

Instance the case of a mother’s love and 
care of her child. The child is learning to 
go alone and still evidences the imperfect 
control it has over its legs by preferring to 
creep when it is encouraged to walk and by 
frequent tumbles when it undertakes to 
walk. The mother loves the child; but the 
writer from whom we have quoted will say 
that if she loves the child she must believe 
in the child; and this, in his judgment, means 
confidence in the child’s ability to do some 
new harder thing without regard to its in- 
ability to do some previous easier thing. 
The mother, therefore, on that principle, if 
the baby, bruised and fragile-legged, shows 
a disposition to crawl over the threshold and 
out on to the steps and away through all 
out-of-doors, will say to the nurse, “ Let the 
dear thing go, he is already black and blue 
from tumbling down on the even floor, and 
has already come near to breaking his neck 
right here in the nursery, but I love the lit- 
tle darling and The Outlook tells me that 
I can’t love anything without having faith 
in it and so I suppose the only thing I can 
do and still be ‘ motherly’ is to have confi- 
dence in this sweet, little limp, human rag, 
and let the poor dear trundle himself wher- 
ever his battered knees and insatiable am- 
bition will take him.” 

The above illustration is a fairly intel- 
ligible one, but perhaps there is another that 
will come yet closer to the case, particu- 
larly if, as is quite probable, the editorial 
from which I quoted,is from a resident of 
Brooklyn. Two years ago we were facing 
the question of the amalgamation of New 
York and Brooklyn. The supporters of the 
measure called it the union of the two cities, 
the matrimonial alliance of the two munici- 
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palities—such euphemisms being availed of 
to conceal the real fact in the case, which 
was that there was no union at all except of 
the kind that exists when the dead lamb 
lies on the inside of the lion. We are not 
New York and Brooklyn, but simply Greater 
New York. Brooklyn has disappeared; New 
York has absorbed her. It is a case of “ ex- 
pansion” worked out in a small corner of 
the map. This situation then, I say, we were 
confronting two years ago. Some of us at 
that time loved our city (New York), or at 
least we thought we loved her. We had 
been willing to put ourselves to some incon- 
venience in her behalf and that, too, without 
any very distinct prospect of personal re- 
imbursement—all of which is usually re- 
garded as prima facie evidence of affection. 
It appears, however, from the authority 
which we have been quoting, that what we 
had confidently been calling our love for 
New York was not love at all, for it lacked 
the ingredient of belief; that is to say, if 
our love for her had been real we should 
have been ready to see her branch out into 
untried lines and extend her sway across 
the East River and over into Brooklyn and 
clear down to Montauk Point, if need be, re- 
gardless of the way in which she had behaved 
herself previously and of the skill or incom- 
petency which she had evinced in caring for 
the people’s interest while working within 
lines that were narrower. 

Call it love or hatred, we opposed the 
scheme of consolidation. We had had some 
means of learning the inveterate grip that 
corruption had upon the town and could see 
no reason for supposing that if New York 
had been unfaithful over a few things it was 
therefore in a condition to become ruler over 
many things, or that if it had converted an 
area of 39 square miles into a sink of in- 
iquity it would be ambitious to convert an 
area of 360 square miles into a garden of the 
Lord. Men do not reason in that loose- 
jointed sort of way except when they have 
a conclusion which they are anxious to have 
sustained, but with no palpable facts in sight 
of a kind to sustain it. It is like Dr. Bar- 
rows’s proposition to cure our municipal’ 
malady at home by dosing it with an appli- 
cation of Malays from abroad, and to cleanse 
the body politic of the foulness loaded into 
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it by Tammany by a purgative of a few mil- 
lion savages injected into it from the Pacific. 
The delirious character of the expansion 
movement is in no other way more clearly 
indicated than by the delirious apologies of- 
fered for it by some of its advocates. 
Nevertheless it is “timid” and un-Ameri- 
can not to believe in one’s city ‘even if 
questions of domestic administration have 
not yet been finally answered; ” and so, two 
years ago, we surrendered to the march of 
destiny, or to the pillar of fire, or with what- 
ever other pretty phrase we may like to 
veneer the atrocious blunder into which in- 
fatuated “ jingoism ” precipitated us, and as 
a consequence we have to-day, instead of 
thirty square miles of Crokerism, ten times 
that number of square miles of it and a city 
that is a colossus of administrative shift- 
lessness and municipal degradation, un- 
rivaled, perhaps, by anything outside of 
ancient Sodom or modern Constantinople. 
That is what comes from “loving” our city 
and “ believing ” in it and not being “timid” 
but being “‘ American.” I should rather say 
it is what comes from bidding good-by to 
one’s intelligent faculties and everyday good 
sense, and settling earnest questions by the 
inspiration of a wild and windy irration- 
ality. It comes from being credulous and 
gullible enough to imagine that because a 
bush bears thorns when it is small is no 
reason for imagining that it will not blossom 
out into roses and fructify all over with figs, 
oranges and grapes when it becomes grown. 
The writer from whom we have quoted 
bases also his confidence in our national 
ability to expand on the known fact of our 
abundant resources, and “is impatient with 
the lack of faith of those who declare that 
we could not rule the Philippines wisely if 
we attempted the task.” The question is not 
80 much on what we can do if we try, but 
on what we shall be likely to do if we try. 
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We certainly have wise and good men 
enough to administer the Philippines hon- 
estly and ably. We could put a competent 
governor-general on each of the twelve hun- 
dred islands and still have sufficient left to 
supply all the rest of the Pacific. But be- 
cause we have good men to send is no reason 
for supposing that we should send good 
men. Practically speaking, competency and 
integrity are barriers to official position. We 
have good men enough that we might send 
out as agents to the Indians, but we have 
not sent them, and that is the secret of the 
“ Century of Dishonor ” in our dealings with 
them. So of Alaska and so of the carpet- 
bagging deputies that ‘we put over the un- 
reconstructed South after the war. We 
“can” do all these things, but that is a good 
ways from saying that we do do them or 
shall do them. So here in our own city we 
“can”? govern New York if we try to, but 
we do not try to. Our resources are ample; 
there is no such dearth of decent and com- 
petent men that we need to take a Chief of 
Police from the ranks of the debased and 
polluted or a Deputy-Chief from the ranks 
of those who have been adjudged guilty of 
crime and sentenced to Sing Sing. It is 
whimsical in our author to make our re- 
sources the measure of our achievement, 
when he knows that up to to-day our 
achievements have been not at all commen- 
surate with our resources. It is putting a 
great deal more in the conclusion than first 
lay in the premises, and is misleading. It is 
a process of artificially inflating skeptical 
anticipations. It is not arguing toward the 
unknown by the light of what we know. It 
is making ambition take the place of ratio- 
cination, and of decking out an unprepos- 
sessing cause in the inexpensive millinery 
of iancies that are extemporized and of hopes 


‘that are unguaranteed. 


- 
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WITCHCRAFT IN ALASKA. 


BY THE HON. JOHN G. BRADY, 


GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 


RECENTLY the peace of the native village 
at Sitka was much disturbed by two boys 
who claimed that they were under a spell of 
witchcraft. The name of one is Koo-wuth- 
la-guh, about twelve years of age. The name 
of the other, Auklanish, about twenty. 
These two accuse two women of bewitch- 
ing them, and assert that these witches are 
using them to make their friends sick. 

Koo-wuth-la-guh says that he was play- 
ing one day and that Skoon-ta-hat, a large 
woman who lives near his father’s house, 
called him to her. She told him that she is 
a witch, and that she is going to make him 
a witch, and that he would make his peo- 
ple die. She made him bring her a fish bone 
and some rotten things, and with these she 
performed a mumbling ceremony. She also 
had him to bring some shreds of clothing 
and spittle which his half-brother had ex- 
pectorated, and with these she performed. 
This half-brother has been in the Presby- 
terian Mission for years, and has now grown 
to be a young man. He has learned the 
shoemaker’s trade well, and is a sincere 
Christian. He is far gone in consumption, 
and cannot survive mucn longer. He has 
been having severe hemorrhages, and this is 
the infallible sign that a witch is at work. 
The sick: brother lives with an older brother 
who is married, and who has one of the cot- 
tages on the mission grounds. 

Koo-wuth-la-guh has been in the mission 
for a short time, but because of his lying 
and stealing and filthiness the superintend- 
ent was willing to let him return to the na- 
tive village. This boy has acted strangely, 
and is really of unsound mind. He wanders 
off by himself, and is frequently among the 
dead houses. He has done a good deal of 
talking, and his father and friends believe 
that he is under a spell of a witch. He has 
told his sick brother, that he is bewitching 
him, but that he cannot help it because the 
woman ¢ontrols him. He has told these 
stories so often that they are received with- 


out question. Besides it has given him 
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a notoriety that has tickled him. The poor 
sick brother has been in a quandary. He has 
had this superstition drilled into him from 
his infancy, but since his conversion he has 
tried to get rid of it. But now he feels that 
he is dying. Each hemorrhage is more se- 
vere. His brother had friends tell him that 
he is bewitched. The way to,treat a witch 
is to tie him up securely so that he will let 
up. The old superstition got the victory for 
a while, so Nahwanish seized his brother, 
Koo-wuth-la-guh, and bound him with his 
hands behind him seated upon a chair. 
Though he secured him tightly by his wrists, 
Koo-wuth-la-guh had no trouble to free him- 
self. He bound him again, and took him 
to bed with him, but the boy easily loosed 
himself. The superintendent of the mission 
heard of this and remonstrated with Nah- 
wanish. The poor fellow was puzzled. He 
does not want to believe in witches, but here 
he is bleeding almost to death at times, and 
then the boy who is under the spell—how else 
could he strike off the strong cords unless 
assisted by evil spirits ? He is called upon 
to doubt the evidence of his senses. 

The boy returns to his father’s house in 
the ranch, and tells his stories about his 
doings with Skoon-ta-hat and the gossips 
are set to talking. Auklanish comes for- 
ward with his tales, and relates that he was 
camping out with Ahn-kay-klat and her 
blind husband, and was helping them to cut 
cord-wood; that while he was chopping 
down a tree he became unconscious and 
fainted away, and after a time he heard a 
noise as it were a littie bird singing, and, 
as he opened his eyes, Ahn-kay-klat was 
standing over him grinning and wanted to 
know what was: the matter with him. 
Something like this occurred the second 
time, but he kept these things to himself 
until the present, for he knows now that he 
is helpless and under the power and spell of 
Abn-kay-klat, as Koo-wuth-la-guh is under 
Skoon-ta-hat. 

Now it was not long ago when Kool-ke- 
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tah was very sick, and he had a dream, and 
it was told him that these two women were 
bewitching him. He made known his 
dream, but the accused were not tied. The 
stories of the two boys were believed with- 
out any questioning by nearly all of the na- 
tives, and they were stirred up to a pitch 
of deep indignation against these poor 
women, and would have proceeded with 
their old-time tortures and cruelties upon 
them if they had not been afraid of the force 
here that is ever ready to be called upon to 
preserve property and life—namely, the Ma- 
rine Guards. 

They wanted to have a talk, so. they had 
the boys come to the Governor’s office and 
relate what had happened to them and how 
they were now doing what these women 
were compelling them to do. The women 
were going to use them to make their uncles 
and aunts all sick and cause their deaths. 
The two accused were present, and when 
the boys got through they were questioned. 
They flatly denied that they were witches. 
They had not tried to practice it, nor did 
they wish to harm anybody. They main- 
tained that these boys were lying. 

The Governor has known these women for 
twenty years. They are both industrious, 
hard working creatures. Skoon-ta-hat is 
the mother of ten children. Most of them 
are dead. Ahn-kay-klat’s husband is totally 
blind, but she has been heroic and worked 
in sunshine and in storm fishing and cutting 
wood and earned an honest living for her 
family. 

The accusations of these boys are awfully 
cruel, for among their own people these 
women are talked about and reproached and 
socially ostracized. They were advised to 
make complaint against the boys, which they 
did. They were brought before Judge Tut- 
tle, and were bound over by him to appear 
before the next grand jury to answer. 

Upon closer inquiry some hidden things 
have come to light. Witchcraft was prac- 
ticed by these people from time immemorial 
and it was reduced to a system. It centers 
around the person of the Icht, or sorcerer. 
If a male child was born with a curly lock 
of hair this was a supernatural sign that 
he was to be possessed of or by a familiar 
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spirit which is called Yake. The child is an 
object of great care. His hair is not to be 
cut. He is not to eat food from the beach, 
like clams, crabs or sea-weed, and he is to be 
kept chaste. This kind of life is maintained 
until he becomes a man strong enough to 
stand the test of an ordeal. This is an ab- 
solute fast for eight days, save only that he 
may drink sea-water. Watchers are ap- 
pointed to attend him. 

These people practiced cremation upon all, 
save only the sorcerers. With them special 
ceremonies were performed for four days, at 
the end of which time the body was taken 
to some high cliff near the sea, a place 
usually chosen by the Icht himself, and 
there, after being carefully wrapped in 
matting and accompanied by bundles of 
devil’s clubs, is deposited in a kind of box- 
like house. To one of these spots the no- 
vitiate hies himself. He meditates, makes 
up the manner of his incantations, con- 
ceives of hideous beings and carves them 
upon wood, bone and ivory for charms and 
masks and rattles. He makes aprons of 
buck skins, and another garment of the 
same material with a hole in it through 
which he thrusts his head. It covers his 
breast and back. These are painted with 
grewsome characters. Cedar bark, twisted 
into rope, to gird up the loins, birds’ feathers 
and down and ermine skins help to make up 
his outfit. 

When the time has expired he is brought 
into the large communal house, where a fire 
of logs is burning in the center. The people 
are crowded around the room. He begins 
his performances, and gradually increases 
in violence until he is wrought up to a state 
of frenzy. He assumes all sorts of postures 
and changes his paraphernalia often and 
at times he goes stark naked. Nothing is 
more weird than one of these’scenes. The 
light from the fire on the faces of the by- 
standers makes a picture that Rembrandt 
only could have portrayed. Their attention 
is riveted on every motion, and at times the 
muscles of the face can be seen to twitch. 
He becomes delirious, and finally falls ex- 
hausted. <A robe is thrown over him, and 
he is attended and fed by his watchers. In 
this exhibition the people seem to lose sight 
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of the man acting, and regard it more as a 
manifestation of the Yake who has :taken 
possession of him. 

The Icht is regarded with a feeling of fear, 
and no familiarity is indulged in. 

If a person is sick and can afford to pay 
the sorcerer he will perform and exorcise the 
evil spirit which torments him. Settling 
the compensation is a matter of great par- 
ticularity, as the Icht knows how much 
property the sufferer has, because the Yake 
tells him. If after repeated trials the patient 
does not improve but declines, the Yake re- 
veals to the Icht that a witch is at work 
counteracting all the effects of the exorcism, 
and here is where the deviltry of the whole 
evil cult comes in. The friends of the sick 
person seize the accused and tie him, and 
keep him in the room with him. He is not 
allowed water or food. Besides the pain of 
the thongs, he is tortured, and the sick per- 
son grows worse. 

There is no longer an Icht at Sitka; but 
some persons have been consulting Ka-shu- 
da-klock, an old sorcerer who lives at Ahn- 
goon, seventy-five miles from Sitka. Ex- 
Governor Swineford took this fellow to task 
once for his practices, and had his hair cut 
off and disgraced him. Since then he has 
been wary, and has kept away from the 
whites. It now appears that lately he has 
been consulted by Ka-jank, of Sitka, who 
has two wives, an old woman and her 
daughter. The daughter has consumption, 
and has hemorrhages frequently. It is re- 
ported that Ka-jank paid Ka-shu-du-klock 
thirty blankets. 


Yesterday (November 22d) the young 
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“ THERE is a place for everything, 
In earth or sky or sea, 
Where it may find its proper use 
And of advantage be,” 
Quoth Augustine, the saint. 
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woman had a bleeding spell, and, as Keep- 
klane and his wife were passing, Ka-jank 
and his old wife rushed out and accused 
them of bewitching the dying woman. They 
were ordered to enter the house where she 
lies. An angry altercation arose, but order 
was restored by the timely interference of 
the three native policemen. A number of the 
old natives railed upon them for not bind- 
ing the witches. 

This has become a serious matter, and if 
it were not for the superior force here an 
outbreak could easily be stirred up by some 
of these agitators in the ranch. The people 
in the outlying communities are helpless, for 
the civil authorities have no means of trans- 
portation to visit them frequently and see 
that the lives of the helpless ones are pro- 
tected. 

The time has arrived to take these people 
vigorously in hand, and to compel them to 
obey our laws. 

Witchcraft is practiced secretly, for if any 
one helps an accused person he is accusable, 
too. Two years ago a large, able-bodied 
Thlingit happened to stop with his wife and 
father-in-law at a neighbor’s house in the 
Kake country, and to his astonishment he 
found his younger brother tied up and tor- 
tured for a witch. The young fellow pled 
for a drink, but he dared not give him a 
drop. 

It is a horrible superstition, and many 
persons are innocently tortured and slaugh- 
tered by it every year in Alaska. The officers 
here are willing to battle with it and put it 
down, but Congress must. provide them with 
the means. 


Sitka, ALASKA, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PROF. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


The mocker quick, with curling lip :— 
“Then there’s a place for vice!” 
“Yea, fitly ’neath our trampling feet, 

May lie the cockatrice,” 
Quoth Augustine, the saint. 


_ “ Our very vices, great and foul, 
May haply ladders prove, 
If firmly trodden under foot, 
On which to climb above,” 
Quoth Augustine, the saint. 


Princeton, N, J. 





LORD ROSEBERY. 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS. 


THE withdrawal of Sir William Harcourt 
leaves Lord Rosebery the undisputed chief 
of the Liberal party in Great Britain. Lord 
Rosebery is one of the most baffling of Euro- 
pean statesmen. He has done so much and 
been so much in politics, in literature, in 
sport, in society, has touched life at so many 
corners and gathered ears of corn from so 
many harvests that even his own country- 
men are puzzled to define him. Nobody 
quite knows at bottom what he really is. 
To some his gifts and achievements, like the 
novels of Bulwer Lytton, have only the air 
of a superb and glittering charlatanerie. 
Others, who are not usually given to emo- 
tional criticism, have judged him to be 
nearly if not quite the ideal statesman of a 
type that for ordinary people has always 
had an extreme fascination—an Alcibiades 
without his vices, a young man in the first 
vigor of body and mind holding dominion 
over the pursuits of age, a favorite of so- 
ciety who is also the leader of a great na- 
tion, ruling both the light things of women 
and the grave things of men. 

Between these extremes floats the popu- 
lar estimate, frankly at a loss for any defi- 
nit conclusion; inclined, perhaps, to the view 
that Lord Rosebery’s successes were fairly 
and solidly won, but mystified by the unac- 
countable failure of his Premiership and 
dubious as to whether he really has the 
power to leave a mark on English history. 
It is very remarkable that Lord Rosebery 
should be such a problem, that people should 
differ so completely in their judgment of his 
character, capabilities and even opinions. 
The means for gauging him are more than 
ordinary. He has been in public life for 
over seventeen years; he has filled the two 


most conspicuous offices in the State; there 


is hardly a topic from street advertisements 
and modern dress to imperial affairs on 
which he has not spoken; his friends are to 
be met with in every class of English so- 
ciety; Windsor knows him no better than 
Whitechapel and Whitechapel no better than 


Epsom; few English peers have carried 
themselves more openly in the broad day- 
light; his wide human sympathies stretch 
far beyond the humdrum game of politics; 
he does almost everything that Englishmen 
like their public men to do; he hunts, shoots, 
farms, breeds cattle and horses, writes books 
and never misses a race-meeting;—and yet 


with all these data, Englanduais still in doubt 


about him. 

Up to the time of Mr. Gladstone’s resigna- 
tion it seemed as tho he could not fail in any- 
thing he turned his hand to. There are a 
thousand and one ways in which a clever 
and amiable English aristocrat can make 
himself useful, and Lord Rosebery tried and 
succeeded in them all. He unveiled monu- 
ments, opened flower shows and charitable 
bazaars, became the president of many in- 
stitutions, lent himself to theatrical and 
literary dinners and so on. Soon it was 
whispered about that London had discov- 
ered what she is always looking for and 
very rarely finds outside of the American 
embassy—a really first-class after-dinner 
speaker. Lord Rosebery’s speeches have 
always been worth hearing. Their charm is 
in their nimbleness. With Rosebery on his 
feet you never feel certain what is coming 
next. He rarely has a commonplace thought; 
he never has a commonplace way of ex- 
pressing it. The mind is constantly on the 
alert to catch the sly, incisive turns that 
branch so easily and gracefully and yet 
with such pleasurable unexpectedness from 
his main theme. Among the thrée or four 
masters of oratorical form still to be found 
in English public life none quite approaches 
Lord Rosebery’s command of crisp and pol- 
ished diction, none quite equals his pointed, 
happy way of putting things. Nothing tests 
a man’s tact and delicacy of thought and 
phrase so much as the delivery of a funeral 
oration. Among the many speeches called 
forth by Mr. Gladstone’s death none struck 
the proper note so gracefully and feelingly 
as Lord Rosebery’s. A great orator, in the 
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sense in which John Bright andWebster were. 
great orators, he probably never will be. 
It is doubtful whether men of his critical 
temperament and amiable many-sidedness 
ever can become great orators. Every note 
in ithe compass may be theirs, but the su- 
preme, controlling note, the note of passion, 
is denied to them. 

For some while it seemed as tho Lord 
Rosebery would be nothing more than an 
ornamental speaker. Public life apparently 
did not attract him. A landowner in five 
counties and a resident in three, who is also 
popular in London society and fond of books 
and art and theatres—not to mention the 
turf—has plenty to do without mixing in 
politics. Beyond seconding the address to 
the Throne in his twenty-fourth year Lord 
Rosebery kept to the lighter duties of his 
position. It was under the persuasion of 
Mr. Gladstone, which no one could long re- 
sist, that he branched out into public life. 
Mr. Gladstone-made Lord Rosebery’s ‘Scot- 
tish home the headquarters of the first of 
his memorable Midlothian campaigns, and 
could hardly help noticing the young noble- 
man’s popularity and gifts of speech and 
mind. In 1881 he offered him the Under- 
Secretaryship of State for the. Home De- 
partment. Four years later Lord Rosebery 
became First Commissioner of Works, with 
a seat in the Cabinet. Neither of these 
offices is of ‘the first importance. Thanks 
to the excellent staff of permanent officials, 
it is hardly possible for any one to make a 
serious mess of them. But they give the 
tyro a chance of mastering the routine duties 
of a great Government office and the methods 

*of departmental business. Most English 
statesmen serve their apprenticeship in 
charge of one or the other of these port- 
folios and mount later on to higher things. 
Not much honor or distinction is to be won 
from them; they scarcely bring a man into 
public notice at all; but they do ground him 
thoroughly in the technic of administration. 

Lord Rosebery’s term of service fulfilled 
its purpose. It showed his colleagues that 
neither industry nor aptitude was lacking. 
The permanent officials, who stand nearer 
to a chief than even his fellow members in 
the Cabinet, declared Lord Rosebery an ideal 
man to work under, not because he let 
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them have their own way, as one might sus- 
pect from the cordiality of their praise, but 
because they found him to be a man with 
great powers of receptivity and assimilation, 
who took to his business. as tho he had stud- 
ied it all his life and was neither obstinate 
nor rash in his decisions. Mr. Gladstone 
was not behind hand in appreciating his 
young lieutenant. In 1886 Lord Rosebery 
was appointed on his advice to the most 
hazardous post in the gift of the Crown—the 
post of Foreign Minister. 

iven during the stress of the home rule 
crisis the experiment was watched with in- 


‘terest. There was a feeling in England that 


wished well to the appointment and hoped 
it would turn out a success. At the same 
time there was no lack of surprise. Lord 
Rosebery was young, still under forty years 
old. As age runs in English political life, 
he was barely more than a minor. On the 
other hand, everything that was known of 
him was in his favor; but then very little 
was known. Thai he had filled with credit 
two administrative offices in which nobody 
had ever failed; that he was a facile and 
delightful speaker, and much sought after 
for his conversation and personal charm in 
London society; that he had married an 
heiress and was a good judge of horseflesh— 
was about the sum of popular knowledge. 
There was just enough information about 
him to whet curiosity and too little to fore- 
tell his conduct in advance. He came to the 
Foreign Office at a time when Gordon and 
Majuba Hill were still on everybody’s tongue 
and Liberal foreign policy deeply discredited. 
It was hoped from the personal side that a 
young nobleman of parts who had done well 
on a small stage would do better on a larger; 
and from the political side, that somehow 
or other he would manage to stiffen the 
Gladstonian conduct of foreign affairs. 

He did both. In the few months that were 
given him before the ministry fell he im- 
proved England’s position as well as his 
own. The Gladstonian party was always 
tainted in the popular mind with a certain 
indifference to English interests abroad. 
Lord Rosebery soon showed that he, for one, 
was a thorough-going Imperialist. There 
must have been struggles in the Cabinet 
both then and six years later, when he was 
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again Foreign Minister. All that the public 
felt was that the Liberal party had been 
forced to toe the Conservative mark, and 
that with Lord Rosebery at the helm foreign 
affairs would be taken out of party politics 
and dealt with on national lines. His will 
won the admiration of Prince Bismarck, who 
was a good judge of men. His policy and 
the spirited speeches in which he upheld it 
were probably more welcome to the country 
at large than to his own party. The Queen, 
it is said, declared him to be a heaven-born 
Foreign Minister, and, without perhaps 
knowing exactly why, the people generally 
thought so too. Not since Palmerston’s time 
had the Liberals brought forth a Foreign 
Minister with such wide approval. . 

From that moment Lord Rosebery went 
on from success to success. He was appar- 
ently supreme in everything he chose to 
attempt. He became the chairman of the 
London County Council—a post of sheerest 
drudgery—and worked at it until the work- 
ingmen of London came to trust‘in him with 
something of the affectionate confidence once 
given to John Bright. He wrote a very bril- 
liant monograph on Pitt in a style of re- 
markable precision. He delivered speech 
after speech on literary and semi-historical 
subjects, each one more sparkling than the 
last. His colors were seen everywhere on 
the turf; his cattle invaded all the agricul- 
tural shows in the land. In 1892, when Mr. 
Gladstone, for the fourth time in his life, 
became Prime Minister, the Foreign Office 
portfolio was offered to Lord Rosebery and 
refused. He declared he was tired of polit- 
ical life and that his health could not stand 
the strain; that he had made other plans 
for filling up his time. The whole country, 
Conservatives no less than Liberals, brought 
him to change his mind. Very reluctantly 
he yielded and returned to office. Again his 
success was patent and indisputable. It ap- 
peared as tho he could fail in nothing. 

Two years later the climax was reached. 
Mr. Gladstone resigned the Premiership and 
Lord Rosebery stepped into his shoes. He 
was not the only candidate for the vacant 
office. A good many people thought that Sir 
William Harcourt’s long and able services 
entitled him to the first claim on the leader- 
ship. Others, too, disliked the notion of a 
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peer being at the head of a party whose 
platform called for the abolition or reforma- 
tion of the House of Lords. But neither 
Harcourt’s nor Labouchere’s following car- 
ried much weight in the country. Lord 
Rosebery was elected, tho from the first 
there was. 4 break in the ranks. His posi- 
tion was one of extreme difficulty in other 
ways. He succeeded the greatest Parlia- 
mentarian of this or any other century and 
had to bear the inevitable comparison. He 
was called upon to prosecute a policy he 
had not formed with a Cabinet he had not 
chosen. The Foreign Minister works very 
much in the background. The routine busi- 
ness of his office takes up every moment of 
his time and the public rarely learns his 
views on domestic politics. When Lord 
Rosebery became *remier it was found 
there was the blankest ignorance of his 
opinions on home rule, disestablishment, 
local veto, the House of Lords and all the 
other items of Liberal policy. Each faction 
busily asserted that the new Premier was 
hand in glove with them and them alone. 
Inevitably when he explained his real views 
he was bound to disappoint some one. 

All this helps to explain his failure, but 
the grand cause of it was Lord Rosebery 
himself. He did not know how to lead. His 
training had made him a statesman, but not 
a politician. Men of transcendent authority, 
like Gladstone, can afford to disregard the 
small arts of managing their followers. In 
Lord Rosebery’s case compromise was the 
only road to success and Lord Rosebery 
would not or could not follow it. Too proud 
to notice the intrigues that were going on 
around him, too intellectual and reserved to 
care for the extremes that a party demands, 
he tried to rely first on himself alone and 
then on the people. The party repudiated 
his ipse divit and the people were too be- 
wildered to know how to give him the support 
he asked. He puzzled everybody and satisfied 
no one. The factions that only Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence could hold in line soon fell away. 
The personal intrigues became more open as 
the apathy of the party increased. To add 
to the hopelessness of the situation Lord 
Rosebery’s health broke down. He took the 
first chance of forcing a dissolution, was 
roundly beaten at the polls, and a year later 
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resigned the leadership of the party and 
withdrew from public life. -He had reached 
the top only to fail. 

What will be his future ? That he is ex- 
tinct as a political force no one believes. 
Only the other day his speech on the 
Fashoda affair brought all England to his 
side and made men wonder how long he 
would be content with seclusion. The last 
two years have produced no one to take his 
place. The’Liberal party will now have 12 
leader. Sir William Harcourt has not the 
character which Englishmen ask of their 
Prime Ministers. He is without convictions 
and fights openly and cynically for his own 
hand. John Morley has convictions but no 
popularity. Herbert Asquith is too much of 
a lawyer to believe in anything, the last man 
to lead the party of all the enthusiasms. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Kimberly and 
Sir Henry Fowler are respectable mediocri- 
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ties and Mr. Labouchere is a mere forgeur. 


The party itself is utterly disorganized and 
without a single measure that can rally all 
its sections on one point. It is living not on 
its own virtues but on the mistakes of its 
opponents. Small wonder that in this confu- 
sion they are turning for help to Lord Rose- 
bery. At the lowest estimate he is a re- 
splendent figurehead for a party that is not 
always sure of its social standing. Beyond 
that on one subject at least, daily becoming — 
more and more engrossing—the subject. of 
foreign affairs—he has both ideas and 
policy. No other Liberal speaks with one- 
quarter of his authority on imperial con- 
cerns, and if a Liberal Ministry were to. 
come into power to-morrow the country 
would insist on his acceptance of the For- 
eign Office portfolio. Altogether it looks as 
tho he will have a hard struggle before long 
to keep up his present inactivity. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


THE NEW RIGHT. 


BY SAMUEL M. JONES, 


Mayor oF To.epo, Ouro. 


THERE is talk of a new kind of right. It is 
in the air. We hear it on every hand. It is 
the old, new right first proclaimed when 
God said to Adam, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” it is the right 
to work. This right is fundamental and 
comes ahead, of every other kind of right, 
and until it is as well established in this 
country as the right to vote, and work is as 
free as education in the public schools, our 
boasted liberty is, and will remain, largely 
a myth. 

About three years ago I was deeply im- 
pressed with the wrong of a social system 
that denies this right to so many people, 
and in season and out of season I expressed 
the sentiment that “every man who is will- 
ing to work has a right to live,” and I even 
had these words printed.in large letters on 
the outside of our factory; but now I amend 
it into the statement that “every man who 
is willing to work has the right to work.” 
When God spoke to Adam there was no 


“job” available except such as were found 
in the natural resources. There were the 
earth, the air, the sunlight and the rain; 
there was no “ boss ”’ to hire him; there was 
no shrewd “ business man” on hand to or- 
ganize industry and ‘make work” for 
Adam on the one hand, and to make profit 
out of him on the other. Clearly, if he was 
willing to work he might work. Moreover, it 
naturally followed that he might have the 
whole product of the toil of his hands. 

It seems to me that this lesson in the his- 
tory of primitive man is a very valuable one 
for us to consider to-day. It is certain that 
we cannot go on indefinitely with the present 
social system. It is admitted by all thought- 
ful people that a social system based on 
competition has failed to provide a plan 
whereby all who are willing to work may 
work and may live, and the consequence is 
that in our country to-day there is an ever- 
increasing army bearing “the curse of the 
wandering foot.” 
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When a man unable to find work goes to. 


a neighboring village or city in search of it, 
he becomes a “tramp,” a criminal before 
the law in many places, the butt of ridicule, 
the subject of coarse cartoon and ribald jest 
of the “ best people;” and yet such is the 
existing social order that not one of us can 
say that he has provided .so well for the 
future of his own child that he is absolutely 
secure from becoming an American tramp—- 
_a-tramp denied the right to work. Tyrgot 
said: “ God,-by giving a man wants,. and 
making his recourse to work necessary to 
supply them, has made the right to work 
the property of every man, and this property 
right is the first and most sacred right of all.” 
The right to work is the right to worship. 
“The seeret place of the Most High is in the 
depth of human need.” I am excited to 
more reverence when I stand in the work- 
shop or factory, watching the work of men’s 
hands, than when I stand in the nave of the 
grandest cathedral. The right to work! the 
right to work !—this is the right that must 
be established and for which we need a 
new Emancipation Proclamation. The mil- 
lions of toilers who are now tramping our 
streets, highways and alleys have a right to 
share in the creative work that is going 
on about them. They have a right to have 
a hand in building a country that they are 
asked and expected and want to love. Men 
are brothers. That they should live in a 
state of competition is a denial of brother- 
hood; that this system of social warfare 
must be succeeded by co-operation—a system 
in which men can be brothers—is as certain 
as that to-morrow’s sun will rise. We may 
hasten its coming by proclaiming, by spread- 
ing the gospel of Brotherhood. We cannot 
retard it, however reactionary may be our 
purposes. 

The present social system has failed, has 
gone to seed, as every thoughtful man who 
comes into contact with real life is ready to 
admit. The public offices in our cities to- 
day are living charnel houses. The cry of 
the poor and disinherited never ceases in 
their corridors. Work! work! work! is 
their plaintive cry. Denied it in one office, 
they turn to another to meet the same de- 
nial. This experience is repeated until hope 
has fled from the mai’s bosom and there is 
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no man left; and he goes out to become a 
criminal, or perhaps to seek escape in a sui- 
cide’s grave. 

These are the reflections of a plain man 
of. the world who comes in contact with 
the people, who knows the people, be- 
lieres in the people, and will never cease 
to raise his voice in their behalf. The 
right to vote, over which we have expended 
much spreadeagle eloquence,” is as small 
dust in the balance when compared with the 
right to work. Why shall I vote if I am de- 
nied the right to work ? There is no reason, 
unless there shall be a market for votes 
when the market for labor has ceased. 
“But they do not want to work,” is the 
apologetic plea often flung back at me, usu- 
ally by those who are living in comfort on 
the fruit of other people’s toil. I know it is 
a thoughtless remark. I know that the peo- 
ple who make it are, in the main, good peo- 
ple, and they would like to see some easy 
way out of our present difficulty. Let me 
say, however, that my experience puts the 
lie to this statement that “they do not 
want to work.” I have been permitted to 
see thousands of them tried, and not one per 
cent. are unwilling to work under half-way 
decent conditions. I protest against a con- 
tinuance of this suicidal policy that this com- 
petitive system is waging against the young 
men of America to-day. 

I point to the failure of individualism to 
manage the coal-mining industry of this 
country. For the evidence look at Hazle- 
ton, Pa., where last year thirty unarmed 
men were shot down while peacefully walk- 
ing along the highway. Look at Virden, 
Ill., where thirteen men sacrificed their lives 
in an attempt to get work and a living wage 
only a few days ago. Look at our own 
grand State of Ohio. Listen to the pathetic 
wail of the wives and children of six hun- 
dred miners at Jobs, Ohio, who have had 
but twenty-two days’ work in five months! 
Can these people be patriotic ? Can they 
Sing, with any just conception, ‘‘My coun- 
try. ’tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty ?” 
Liberty for what ? To what? To exist on 
a crust and live the life of a dog. I can see 
no possible final settlement of the periodical 
troubles in coal mining, except that the 
Government shall own all coal mines and 
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operate them for the benefit of all of the 
people. These men have a right to work. 
All men have a right to work. The crying 
need of this hour is that the State or the 
Nation shall so organize itself that work 
will be free to every one who asks for it. 
Individualism has failed. For the State to 
make work free is not one whit a greater 
task than was the task of making education 
free through’ the public schools, and it is in- 
finitely more important to the life of the 
State itself. 

“The sacred right of franchise” even is 
of little consequence to a man who is denied 
the right to work. Over seven thousand 
voters—more than 30 per cent. of all in this 
city—voluntarily disfranchised themselves 
through neglecting to register for the recent 
election. I believe that much of this indif- 
ference can be traced directly to men who 
are out of employment, and who have dis- 
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covered that the right to vote does not bring 
them the right to work, and consequently 
does not mean the right to live. I want to 
make this a personal matter as far as [ 
can. I believe that every man and woman 
living in reasonable comfort must share in 
the moral guilt for the misery of the man 
with weeping wife and helpless offspring 
who is denied the right to work. 

Let us rise to higher and nobler concep- 
tions of patriotism. Let us understand that 
love of country means love of these men, 
our equals, doomed to hopeless and despair- 
ing lives in the vain, fruitless search for 
work. Let us devote our lives to establish- 
ing this new right—the right of every man 
to work, and through work to contribute 
the best possibilities of his nature to making 
a permanent and real republic of free and 
happy (because working) people. 


FALSE THEORIES OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


BY PROF. A. KUYPER, D.D., LL.D. 


{[Dr. Kuyper, who has just concluded a visit to this country, is the most prominent of Dutch theologians 
and is Professor of Hebrew and Dogmatic Theology in the Free University of Amsterdam, He is also amem- 
ber of the Dutch Parliameat and leader of the Anti-Revolutionary Party, as well as editor of its organ, 


The Daily Standard.] 


THE political scheme which, in former 
centuries, gave birth to a free constitutional 
government in the Netherlands, England 
and the United States, derived (especially 
under Calvin’s influence) all political power 

- in the republic as well as in the monarchy, 
from the only source of authority—viz., God’s 
almighty and all-embracing power. From 
this one source, according to this system, 
fiows all deduced sovereignty in the State, in 
society and in the Church of Christ, taken 
as an independent body; and it was the 
maintenance of this three-fold deduced sov- 
ereignty, by which were guaranteed to those 
nations, bound, as they felt themselves, to 
God in their conscience, both authority and 
liberty under the safeguard of the law. 

In direct opposition, however, to this clear 
and Scriptural scheme, now two different 
theories are trying to gain the day: that of 
the popular-sovereignty, as it has been anti- 


theistically proclaimed at Paris in 1789; and 
that of State-sovereignty, as it has of late 
been developed by the historico-pantheistic 
school of Germany. Both these theories are 
at heart identical, but for the sake of clear- 
ness they demand a separate treatment. 

What was it that impelled and animated 
the spirits of men in the great French Revo- 
lution? Indignation at abuses which had 
crept in ? a horror of a crowned despotism ? 
a noble defense of the rights and liberties of 
the people? In part certainly, but in all this 
there is so little that is sinful that even a 
Calvinist gratefully recognizes, in these 
three particulars, the divine judgment which 
at that time was executed at Paris. 

But the impelling force of the French 
Revolution did not lie in this hatred of 
abuses. When Edmund Burke compares 
the “ glorious Revolution ’”’ of 1688 with the 
principle of the Revolution of 1789, he says: 
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“Our revolution and that of France are just 
the reverse of each other, in almost every par- 
ticular, and in the whole spirit of the transac- 
tion.” 

This same Edmund Burke, who so bitterly 
antagonized the French Revolution, has 
manfully defended America’s rebellion 
against England, as “arising from a prin- 
ciple of energy, showing itself in this good 
people the main cause of a free spirit, the 
most adverse to all implicit submission of 
mind and opinion.” 


We may say the same of the rebellion of 
the Netherlands against Spain. All these 
revolutions left untouched the glory of God, 
nay, they even proceeded from the acknowl- 
edgment of His majesty. Every one will 
admit this of our rebellion against Spain, 
under William the Silent. Nor has it even 
been doubted of the “ glorious Revolution,” 


which was crowned by the arrival of Wil- 


liam III of Orange and the overthrow of the 
Stuarts. But it is equally true of your own 
Revolution. It is expressed in so many words, 
in the Declaration of Independence; by John 
Hancock, that the Americans asserted them- 
selves by virtue “of the law of nature and 
of nature’s God;” that they acted “as en- 
dowed by the Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; ” that they appealed to “ the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of their intention,” and that they sent forth 
their “ Declaration of Independence” ‘“ with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence.” In the “ Articles of Confedera- 
tion ” it is confessed, in the Preamble, “ that 
it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
world to incline the hearts of the legisla- 
tors.” It is also declared in the Preamble 
of the Constitution of many of the States: 
“Grateful to Almighty God for the civil, 
political and religious liberty which He has 
so long permitted us to enjoy, and looking 
unto Him for a blessing upon our endeav- 
ors.” God is there honored as “ the Sover- 
eign Ruler” and the “ Legislator of the Uni- 
verse,” and it is there specifically admitted 
that from God the people received “ the right 
to choose their own form of government.” 
In one of the meetings of the Convention 
lranklin proposed, in a moment of supreme 
anxiety, that they should ask wisdom from 
God in prayer. And if any one should still 
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doubt whether or not the American Revolu- 
tion was homogeneous with that of Paris, 
this doubt is fully set at rest by the bitter 
fight, in 1798, between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton. Therefore it remains, as the German 
historian, Von Holtz, stated it: 

“Bs wire Thorheit zu sagen dass die Rous- 
seauscben Schriften einen WBinfluss auf die 
Entwickleung in America ausgeiibt haben.” 

(“Mere madness would it be to say that the 

American revolution borrowed its impelling 
energy from Rousseau and his writings.” ) 
Or as Hamilton expressed it himself, that 
he considered the French Revolution to be 
no more akin to the American Revolution 
than the faithless wife in a French novel is 
like the Puritan matron in New England. 

The French Revolution is in principle dis- 
tinct from all these national revolutions, 
which were undertaken with praying lips 
and with trust in the help of God. 

The French Revolution ignores God. It 
opposes God. It refuses to recognize a deep- 
er ground of political life than that which is 
found in nature, that is, in this instance, in 
sinful.man himself. Here the first article of 
the confession of the most absolute infidelity 
is “Ni Dieu ni maitre.” The sovereign God 
is dethroned and man with his free will is 
placed on the vacant seat. It is the will of 
man which determines things. All power, 
all authority proceeds from man. Thus one 
comes from the individual man to the many 
men; and in those many men, conceived as 
the people, there is thus hidden the deepest 
fountain of all sovereignty. There is no 
question, as in your Constitution, of a sover- 
eignty derived from God, which He, under 
certain conditions, implants in the people. 
Here an original sovereignty asserts itself, 
which everywhere and in all states can only 
proceed from the people itself, having no 
deeper root than in the human will; 2. sover- 
eignty of the people, therefore, which is per- 
fectly identical with atheism; and herein 
lies the self-abasement. In the sphere 
of Calvinism, as also in your Constitution, 
the knee is bowed to God, while over against 
man the head is proudly lifted up. But here, 
from the standpoint of the sovereignty of 
the people, the fist is defiantly doubled 
against God, while man grovels before. his 
fellow-men, tinseling over this self-abase- 
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ment by the ludicrous fiction that, thou- 
sands of years ago, men, of whom no 
one has any remembrance, concluded a 
political contract, or, as they called it, ‘“‘ con- 
trat social.” Now, do you ask for the result? 
Then let history tell you how the rebellion 
of the Netherlands, the “glorious Revolu- 
tion” of England and your own rebellion 
against the British Crown have brought lib- 
erty to honor; and answer for yourself the 
question, has the French Revolution resulted 
in anything else but the shackling of liberty, 
in the irons of State-omnipotence? Indeed, 
no country in our nineteenth century has 
made a sadder State-history than France. 

No wonder that scientific Germany has 
broken away from this fictitious sovereignty 
of the people, since the days of De Savigny 
and Niebuhr. The Historical School, founded 
by these eminent men, has pilloried the 
a prioristic fiction of 1789. Every historical 
connoisseur now ridicules it. Only that 
which they recommended instead of it bears 
no better stamp. 

Now it was to be, not the sovereignty of 
the people, but the sovereignty of the State, 
a product of Germanic philosophical panthe- 
ism. Ideas are incarnated in the reality, 
and among these the idea of the State was 
the highest, the richest, the most perfect 
idea of the relation between man and man. 
Thus the State became a mystical concep- 
tion. The State was considered as a mysteri- 
ous being, with a hidden ego; with a State- 
consciousness, slowly developing; and with 
an ever more potent State-will, which by a 
slow process endeavored blindly to reach 
the highest State-aim. The people was not 
understood, as with Rousseau, to be the sum 
total of the individuals. It was correctly 
seen that a people is no aggregate, but an 
organic whole. This organism must of ne- 
cessity have its organic members. Slowly 
these organs arrived at their historic de- 
velopment. By these organs the will of the 
State operates, and everything must bow 
before this will. This sovereign State-will 
might reveal itself in a republic, in a mon- 
archy, in a Ceesar, in an-Asiatic despot, in a 
tyrant as Philip of Spain, or in a dictator 
like Napoleon. All these were but forms, 
in which the one State-idea incorporated it- 
self; the stages of development in a never 
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ending process. But in whatever form this 
mystical being of the State revealed itself, 
the idea remained supreme; the State 
shortly asserted its sovereignty and for 
every member of the State it remained the 
touchstone of wisdom to give way to this 
State-apotheosis. 

Thus all transcendent right in God, to 
which the oppressed lifted up his face, falls 
away. There is no other right, but the im- 
manent right, which is written down in the 
law. The law is right, not because its con- 
tents are in harmony with the eternal prin- 
ciples of right, but because it is law. If on 
the morrow it fixes the very opposite, this 
also must be right. And the fruit of this 
deadening theory is, as a matter of course. 
that the consciousness of right is blunted, 
that all fixedness of right departs from our 
minds, and that all higher enthusiasm for 
right is extinguished. That which exists is 
good, because it exists; and it is no longer 
the will of God, of him who created us and 
knows us, but it becomes the ever-changing 
will of the State, which, having no one above 
itself, actually becomes God, and has to 
decide how our life and our existence 
shall be. 

And when you further consider that this 
mystical State expresses and enforces its 
will only through men, what further proof 
is demanded that this State-sovereignty. 
even as popular sovereignty, does not out- 
grow the abasing subjection of man to his 
fellow-man, and never ascends to a duty of 
submission, which finds its cogency in the 
conscience ? 

Therefore in opposition both to the athe- 
istic Popular-sovereignty of the Encyclope- 
dians and the pantheistic State-sovereignty 
of German philosophers, the Calvinist main- 
tains the sovereignty of God as the source 
of all authority among men. Thus Calvin- 
ism upholds the highest and best in our as- 
pirations, by placing every man and every 
people before the face of our Jfather in 
heaven. It makes it easy for us to obey au- 
thority, because, in all authority, it causes 
us to honor the demand of divine sover- 
eignty. It lifts us from an obedience, born 
of dread of the strong arm, into an obedience 
for conscience sake. It teaches us to look 
upward from the existing law to the source 
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of the eternal Right, in God; and it creates 
in us the indomitable courage incessantly 
to protest against the unrighteousness of 
the law in the name of this highest Right. 
And however powerfully the State may as- 
sert itself and oppress the free individual 
development, above that powerful , State 
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there is always glittering, before our soul’s 
eye, as infinitely more powerful, the maj- 
esty of the King of Kings, whose righteous 
bar ever maintains the right of appeal for 
all the oppressed, and unto whom the prayer 
of the people ever ascends, to bless our na- 
tion and, in that nation, us and our house! 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, 


A RED COAT. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


AmonG the discomforts endured by stay-at- 
home patriots during the American Revolu- 
tion was that of having one’s home swarm- 
ing with British or Hessians, who were quar- 
tered in the houses conveniently situated for 
the purpose. In a well-worn Day Book, kept 
by one Mistress Lois Bradley, we find the 
following narrative, in the handwriting of a 
very young girl: 

Dec., 1776. 

My mother rebuked me yesterday, and 
rightly, ’tis certain. For if at first I differ 
from her I afterward discover the wise in- 
tent of her advice. ’T'was in this way: 

“Mother,” said I, ‘did I have my way I 
should burn my scarlet cloak straightway in 
the great fireplace.’ . 

“ Burn thy cloak !” said she (for Mistress 
Lois’s mother used the speech of Friends). 
Then I pointed outward, where two red- 
coated dragoons were entering the front of 
the house, and then toward the inner room, 
whence came the sounds of loud laughter, 
where ten more dragoons were seated 
around the table at supper; twelve in all hav- 
ing inhabited our house as an outpost for a 
week past. 

“T would not wear a scrap of scarlet; no, 
nor see the sun rise again upon the color!” 
spake I. 

“Daughter, I fear that thy spirit is harden- 
ing,’ said my mother, sighing. Then my 
throat did tighten, as when a child I would 
displease her, and I thought me of her heavy 
heart—and little wonder, for with father 
at the front in peril, and the British in the 
house, and the work early and late, ’twould 
seem that there is some hard fighting left to 
be done at home. 


“Poor child! Thee is tired, daughter,” 
said she. Then, ashamed of the tears which 
had arisen, I did force myself to laugh aloud, 
albeit. not over merrily, saying: 

‘* Nay, mother, thy daughter shall not for- 
get that she is the only son of her father !”’ 
And scarcely had the false laughter passed 
my lips when a voice said: 

“Faith, ‘tis the first glad sound I have 
heard in many a day! Again, mistress, 
again!” And there in the door, with the 
sunset behind him, stood yet another scarlet 
coat, with his head back, smiling. Then 


something stirred within me, and turning, 


with the tears not dry upon my face, I spake 
out: “ Sir, I own that the British army hath 
had power to make us weep, but our time 
for laughter is coming, when there shall be 
no British foot upon our soil!” 

“ Daughter !” spake my mother warningly. 

The soldier, nowever, did but bow, with 
his hat on his heart, in a most elegant man- 
ner. He appeared to have come far and 
rapicty, and he bent his head listening to the 
sounds of laughter and rattling dishes from 
beyond. 

“Your errand, sir?” said mother, with that 
gentle dignity which hath impressed more 
than one in these times. 

“Mistress, will you be so good.as to allow 
me a crust and a mug of coffee with those 
gentlemen in yonder?” 

Mother gave assent, and then passed into 
the outer kitchen for the coffee, but it were 
so odd to hear one ask for what he would 
have rather than to take what he wished, 
that I looked more closely at him. He moved 
forward, and the light being no longer be- 
hind him, I could have declared to having 
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seen before his keen, gray eyes, which were 
glancing sharply around. A burst of laugh- 
ter sounded from the other room, while a 
dragoon sang a song. To my astonishment 
the young red coat strode past me into the 
buttery, the door of which stood open. Dis- 
pleased with this liberty, I sprang after to 
bid him come out, but he quickly caught my 
arm, exclaiming in a whisper: 

“ Hush, Mistress Bradley, not a sound, I 
beg!” 

I gazed at him dumbly, and my heart beat 
hard. The table in the room beyond shook 
with the pounding of fists as the song ceased, 
and this soldier looked rapidly about the but- 
tery, and spied the sliding panel, which, like 
a small window, opens into the larger room. 

“ Who are you?” 1 whispered, trembling. 

“Trust me, Mistress Lois, and make no 
sign,” he whispered back. 

I listened amazed, for how might a British 
soldier know my name? 

“There are friends near, and I rely on you 
to help us.” 

“Us?” spake I; “I'll do nothing blindly, 
sir, for you do not wear the American uni- 
form.” 

“T’m but a sheep in wolf’s clothing, then,” 
he made answer with a twinkle of his eyes, 
“and you are indeed your father’s daughter, 
and of his spirit. I am your mother’s cousin, 
Geoffry Herbert, at your service, Mistress 
Lois, who did as a lad carry you pick-a-back 
across a brook at one time whether you 
would or not. Cadwallader is at Crosswicks, 
and I was sent by him to reconnoiter, and 
was captured: But yesterday I did seize and 
bind my sentry, and managed to escape by 
effecting a change of clothing with him.” 
He looked ruefully down at his red coat. 
“There were no other way, else had I been 
shot ere now, were it not for the despised 
color. I met friends on my way hither, five 
brave young Philadelphians under Colonel 
Reed, and in there,” he made a gesture to- 
ward the other room, “ we find a pretty dish 
belonging to the king. Faith, with your 
help, we’ll have a sliee. Now, hearken, little 
cousin, I go in there—” ~< 

“No! No!” spake I in terror, recalling in 
a flash the dare-devil lad who did indeed 
carry me pick-a-back long before; “ there are 
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twelve men in yonder, and if they suspect 
you—” 

“Tut! tut! ’Twill depend upon your eyes 
and ears! Hearken, now. I go in there, 
and do you take this”—and he seized my 
red cloak from its peg on the buttery door, 
the very cloak I would have burned a while 
before—‘‘ and when I sing out ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ 
as in laughter, do you wave this from the 
door toward the copse below.” 

For answer I took the cloak, and without 
a word my young soldier strode to the room 
beyond, and tapping his sword upon the door 
entered and bowed to the dragoons gathered 
around the table. 

I slid the buttery panel ever so little, and 
could see without being seen. Twelve men 
were lounging and sending curls of smoke 
upward from their pipes. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” said my young 
Sir Red Coat; “I am from the outpost this 
side Princeton (the very truth, he having 
escaped from there), and on reconnoitering 
and seeing two coats of a well-known color 
emerge from the barn yonder, I surmised 
that I had fortunately stumbled upon an out- 
post—” 

A chorus of voices made assent. 

“Therefore I took the liberty of joining 
you in a mug of coffee—and in truth, from 
the ‘welcome sound of your laughter, I 
thought to find full twenty here !” 

“Twelve, sir, twelve in all,” said one as 
they made room for him. He drew up a 
chair, with his back to the door by which he 
had entered; across the room, facing him, 
was a window, showing our elm tree, black 
against a line of bare field and evening sky, 
whereon the winter sunset was reflected. 

At that moment my mother entered, placed 
a cup before the newcomer, who stood and 
bowed to her with much politeness. The 
light being in his face, I marked that my 
mother started in surprise, and well-nigh 
dropped the plate. Then she passed out, and 
I minded that she lighted two candles, and, 
albeit not dusk, she placed them on the high 
mantel behind Cousin Geoffry; which again 
threw his face in the shadow. Then return- 
ing to-the buttery, she stole to my side and 
whispered: 

“Lois! Lois! What means this? ’Tis no 
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British who went in yonder, ’tis Ellery Her- 
bert’s son, with whom thee played as a 
child! No Herbert can turn traitor! What 
means it?” 

But not daring to turn from my post, I 
could but lay a finger on my lip, to bespeak 
silence. 

Across the table sat the British sergeant, 
with his arms folded; he nad not spoken, 
but sat gazing at the newcomer, who calmly 
ate his crust and drank his coffee. Suddenly 
some one said: 

“Do you bring news, sir?” 

“Naught save of the mustering of Corn- 
wallis at Princeton, and of that you are no 
doubt aware,” said Cousin Geoffry. 

“ Faith, there’s little of news these days,” 
said another, “and little enough blue-coated 
game about, either. We’ve had naught to 
kill save time, and a few of Mistress Brad- 
ley’s fowls.” 

“Dwere either bold or ignorant game 
which ventured into a snare,” said my young 
American, “ for I’ll warrant ’tis known that 
every one of you gentlemen is a crack shot, 
and could carry a twig off yon bough at two 
hundred paces !” 

He motioned to the window outside which 
the elm showed a bare bough against the 
sky. 

“Done, sir! I take you up!” cried one. 


“Try it! try it!’ cried the others. For, © 


having supped, these men were of a mood 
to be easily amused. 

The first British turned in his chair and 
aimed, then fired out the window, missing 
the twig. Instantly well-nigh every man 
had his pistol out and his head turned to 
the window, hence with his back to me. 

“Gently, gently,” spake Cousin Geoffry, 
coolly setting down his cup; “let us .fire 
three times each, seeing who may be the 
best shot twice out of thrice.” 

A slight hubbub ensued, all aiming out the 
window and firing one after the other, whilst 
Cousin Geoffry made as though reloading his 
pistol. But there was one who did not fire. 
It was the sergeant. As the shots resounded 
he suddenly stood and raising his hand cried, 

“Stop!” 

And my own heart stood still. 

Cousin Geoffry leaned sidewise with a foot 
upon his chair, idly tampering with his pistol 
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and with the table between him and twelve 
men, who had gathered around the window. 
The sergeant extended his arm, pointing be- 
fore him. 

“Gentlemen, this man is but causing you 
to empty your pistols! I have seen him in 
Cadwallader’s troops. He is an American,” 
and to Cousin Geoffry he added “ Spy!” 

Cousin Geoffry raised a pistol in either 
hand, and I knew that the moment had 
come. 

“An American, gentlemen—not a spy!” 
and louder he added, “‘ who never dies ! Ho! 
ho! ho!” 

I dashed to the door and waved the red 
cloak with all my might, and lo! a burst of 
color broke from the copse in answer, but 
this time a blessed blue. Five American 
soldiers on horseback dashed to the house 
and leaped from their saddles. 

“In there!” I cried, as they made by past, 
me and burst into the room beyond. Then 
tlying to the buttery panel I saw that it was 
none too soon. These five men charged their 
way with such a vigor that the British who 
surrounded Cousin Geoffry fell back in a 
panic. There was a frightful hubbub, and 
I saw the face of Cousin Geoffry through a 
cloud of smoke. And then I did what doth 
seem a foolish thing for the daughter of a 
soldier. I rushed from thence and threw 
myself upon the kitchen settle crying, with 
my eyes covered: 

“Oh, mother, there will be bloodshed! 
There will be bloodshed !” 

My mother took my hand, and at the mo- 
ment the British sergeant dashed outward 
and leaped upon a horse, with Geoffry Her- 
bert at his very heels, and a pistol shot fol- 
lowing him, but he got away, sending a shot 
backward as he disappeared. Cousin Geuffry 
ran back into the inner room, but presently 
returned, and bowed most elegantly before 
us; then, craving our pardon, doffed the red 
coat. 

“TI have no further use for it, Mistress 
Lois,” he said with a twinkle, “for the 
eleven gentlemen in yonder were so amazed 
at our onslaught that they have surrendered 
to Colonel Reed without a murmur. Hence 
I shall leave the British coat as a souvenir 
of the color which Mistress Lois would fain 
not see the sun rise on.” 
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He then described to us how, while escap- 
ing from the British, he fell in with Colonel 
Reed and his five gallant young Philadel- 
phians of the light horse, who were recon- 
noitering near. Scenting an outpost, Geoffry 
Herbert, having a red coat with him, offered 
to come in advance and to give the signal 
for attack. 

‘* But they haa full time to shoot thee first, 
Geoffry !” said my. mother, with a woman’s 
anxiety. 

“T was at the mercy of the only son of her 
father!” he said, bowing to me (and the 
color flamed my face, knowing that he must 
have heard my foolish words), but the 
thought struck sharply through me of how 
bold a man this were, who placed his life 
so lightly in the hand of a maid. 

“But it were a brave thing for six young 

men to set upon twelve armed British and 
overcome them !”* spake my mother. 
- Cousin, hath not one young American set 
out to overcome all Great Britain? Ay, 
and will do it, too!’ he added, recalling to 
my mind the lad who would carry me pick-a- 
back, whether I would or not. 


* Authentic. 
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’ Then he bowed to us and joined his com- 
rades, as Colonel Reed and his five young 
Philadelphians marched forth into the win- 
ter sunset, with their eleven prisoners before 
them. And, in truth, these eleven looking so 
subdued that it did not seem that they could 
be the same red-coated roisterers who had 
turned things topsy-turvy for mother and 
me for a week past! We stood in the door 
and watched them turn toward Crosswicks. 

‘“ And what shall I do with the red coat, 
mother?” I asked. 

“ Hang it in the loft, daughter. Even an 
enemy’s color hath served a friendly pur- 
pose. Nor need thee now burn thy scarlet 
cloak,’’ she added, smiling. 

Nor, indeed, had I a mind to do so, for at 
that moment our young American soldier 
looked back and raised his cap, and I did 
wave the scarlet cloak in return. 

And here Mistress Lois adds: 

“T think Cousin Geoffry Herbert to be the 
bravest and best-favored man in the Ameri- 
can army—always excepting father and the 
General.” 


BatrmoreE, Mp. 


A SOLDIER’S LETTER FROM MANILA. 


BY GILBERT IRWIN, 


Or THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER REGIMENT. 


THE matter of sanitation is one of the most 
difficult to be met with in the work of reno- 
vating Manila and ridding it of its dirt and 
filth. Owing to the indolence and careless- 
ness of the Spanish, Manila has been allowed 
to become filled with dirt, and the only won- 
der is that ere this some pestilence has not 
broken out. Even the principal parts of the 
city have been allowed to become unhealthy, 
and it appears that little if any attention 
was paid to the sanitary condition of the city 
by the Spanish authorities. Were the small- 
est American village allowed to become half 
as filthy as was Manila at the time of the 
surrender every one would be holding his 
breath in mortal terror. 

While carelessness was in a great degree 


responsible for the filthiness of Manila,’ there 
are some natural reasons for the unsanitary 
condition. ‘The city is almost on a level with 
bay and river, and no adequate sewerage sys- 
tem has been thought possible. Manila is 
drained by a system of open canals and 
ditches, or, rather, it is flooded and flushed by 
the tide. In this way much dirt and filth 
are washed into the city and left there to de- 
cay when the tide goes out. Had American 
instead of Spanish ideas prevailed here in 
Manila.the difficulties met with in draining 
the city would have been readily overcome. 
At New Orleans, where the river is high 
above the city, there is a fine drainage sys- 
tem. This is made possible through a deep 
water reservoir into which the city is 
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drained. The same system will make Ma- 
nila one of the finest tropical cities in the 
world. 

Since our army has been occupying the 
city much has been done toward ridding Ma- 
nila of her filth, and this work has been pro- 
ductive of good results. Already the streets 
have been put in good shape and they are 
kept clean. The work of ridding the city of 
its filthy dwellings is now in progress. A 
board of health, of which the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of our army is in charge, is now engaged 
in this work. The city has been divided 
into ten geographical districts and competent 
physicians are in charge of each district. 

In the native districts of the city every- 
thing is filthy and dirty. Native life is es- 
pecially productive of dirt and filth. The 
natives live in small bamboo houses and on 
the damp ground floors. There are often 
four or five generations living in a single 
one of these little houses. The only wonder 
is that there is not more disease among the 
natives. The prevalent disease is lung 
trouble. There are comparatively few lepers 
on these islands. When once an epidemic 
gets among these natives it works great 
havoc. 

But for aii these things Manila is not an 
unhealthy city. There are few tropical cities 
which are so free from epidemics. Yellow 
fever is unknown here and Asiatic cholera 
does not reach Manila often. At present 
there are a few cases of smallpox, but there 
is no danger of an epidemic, for our authori- 
ties have these cases isolated and are main- 
taining a strict system at the quarantine 
station. Altogether Manila is a fine city, 
but at present it is only a shadow of what 
it will be in a few years hence in case of our 
retention of the city and Luzon. 

It would be difficult to imagine a climate 
more perfect than that Manila is now enjoy- 
ing. While the days are excessively warm, 
the nights are delightfully cool and one can 
sleep very comfortably under a woolen 
blanket. By this time the entire army has 
been instalied in comfortable quarters and 
the men are all provided with good cots. 
Uncle Sam is doing everything possible to 
render his men here comfortable. 

Manila has changed wonderfully since our 
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occupation of the city. No longer is Manila 
a Spanish city, and the gray old walls of the 
fortifications of Old Manila are about the 
only thing left to remind us that it formerly 
was such. The Manila of to-day is very 
much like an American city in its life and 
trade, if not in appearance. 

To-day Manila is living too fast for a trop- 
ical city. Americans have not yet learned 
the ways of these enervating climes. Manila 
no longer takes her mid-day siestas, but from 
early morn till late at night all is a ceaseless 
whirl. But this cannot continue. Tropical 
life must necessarily be somewhat lazy as 
compared with life in temperate climes, and 
the sooner Americans adapt themselves to 
this the better, for they cannot maintain the 
pace they have set. 

In every part of Manila can be seen the 
results of our occupation. To-day the Pasig 
is filled with the crafts of all nations and 
the wharves present busy scenes. The Es- 
colta is continually thronged with people 
and has all the appearances of the street of 
an American city. American street signs 
have supplanted Spanish ones, and Ameri- 
can goods are fast filling the shelves of the 
shops and stores. About the banks and com- 
mercial houses of Manila one sees busv 
scenes to-day. 

The oppressed Filipino is rapidly falling iv 
with the new order of things. The natives 
are showing considerable aptness aloug va- 
ried lines. They are quick to pick up our len- 
guage and our ways, and undoubtedly will 
make good citizens when Luzon becomes a 
colony of our country. There are many 
worse people in the world to-day than the 
oppressed Filipinos; and now that they have 
been released from the curse of Spanish rule 
much can be expected of the race. 

There are few lands fairer than that part 
of Luzon which lies about Manila Bay. The 
whole region is one of nature’s garden spots. 
Tropical fruits of all kinds grow in profu- 
sion without the aid of man’s cultivation. 
Everywhere are to be seen the picturesque 
native villages, and now peace and prosper- 
ity reign over all. Everywhere the Filipino 
is happy. Nothing could be more picturesque 
than native life in these islands. 

Maniza, P, I, 





A SOCIALIST MAYOR IN HAVERHILL, MASS. 


BY THE REV. CALVIN M. CLARK. 


AT the last municipal election of the city 
of Haverhill, Mass., on Tuesday, December 
6th, a member of the Social Democracy, Mr. 
John ©. Chase, was elected Mayor of the 
city for the year 1899. The fact was given 
especial prominence by the press not only 
in Massachusetts but in the whole. country 
because Mr. Chase was the first Socialist to 
be chosen Mayor of a city in the United 
States. With Mr. Chase were chosen from 
the Social Democracy three out of seven of 
the city’s aldermen, and three out of four- 
teen of the city’s councilmen. Nor was this 
all. A month previous at the State election 
Haverhill sent two members of the same 
wing of the Socialists to Boston as members 
of the lower house of the State Legislature. 
As a result there has been great rejoicing 
in the ranks of the Social Demecracy the 
country over, and many besides Socialists 
are asking if this be the beginning of a 
course for Socialism in this country similar 
to the course of the party in Germany. It 
will be of interest, therefore, to not a few to 
know what were the causes of this political 
success of the Socialists. 

The causes are three. The first is the 
fact that the shoe operatives of Haverhill 
have long been quietly but steadily worked 
upon by a few earnest, ardent advocates of 
socialistic principles, chief of whom is Mr. 
James F. Cany, at the last State election 
chosen to the Legislature, the previous year 
chosen a member of the Common Council of 
Haverhill, and on the organization of 
that body elected as a compromise presiding 
officer. It was under Mr. Cany’s lead that 
a little over a year ago the majority of the 
local Socialists broke away from the Social- 
ist Labor party and attached themselves to 
the Social Democracy, under Mr. Eugene V. 
Debs. The rooms of the Central Labor 
Union, the meeting places of the various 
shoe workers’ unions, and the shops have 
been the field where socialistic seed has been 
sown in season and out of season. Thus 
hosts of men, members of the old parties, 


have been taught and have accepted more 
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or less of the principles of the Socialistic 
party. 

Second, and more effective, has been an 
ephemeral excitement in the city since last 
September over a difficulty between the 
management of the Lowell, Lawrence and 
Haverhill Street Railway Company, which 
controls six of the eight electric lines center- 
ing in the city, and certain of their motor- 
men and conductors. The management of 
the road demanded that their employees 
should bond themselves to the amount of 
$300 to the Fidelity and Deposit Company, 
of Maryland, for security against losses of 
the railway company arising through negli- 
gence or misconduct on the part of the em- 
ployee. Refusing to take out such bond a 
majority of the employees left the employ 
of the Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill Com- 
pany, and in their stand were supported by 
a majority of the shoe operatives of the city 
and vicinity, to the temporary boycotting of 
the line by them. The above-named Mr. 
Cany was the leader of this support, being 
himself not a railway man, but a shoe oper- 
ative. The other Socialist elected to the 
State Legislature was elected almost en- 
tirely because of operative sympathy with 
him as a discharged employee of the rail- 
way company. 

The third and most effective cause for the 
present condition is disorganization and ill 
feeling in the ranks of the local Republicans. 
Haverhill is normally Republican by about 
1,500 plurality. But no Republican Mayor 
has been elected since 1893, The party 
simply would not elect the candidates their 
city committee presented them at the cau- 
cuses. They first “knifed” the candidate 
in favor of a Prohibitionist, then four times 
in succession in favor of a Democrat, and 
now in favor of a Socialist. In the case of 
one of the legislators, his being a discharged 
employee was mightily helped by the bit- 
terest opposition in the legislative district 
to the Republican holder of the seat. The 
same is true of one or more of the officers 
in the City Council. 
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The question arises whether the present 
condition will inure to the permanent ad- 
vantage of the Socialists, whose usual 
strength in the city has been about 600 votes 
out of a total of 7,500. This will depend on 
two things chiefly: on the continuance of 
party disorganization among the Republi- 
cans, and on the success of the Socialist 
Mayor-elect in his term of office. He is but 
twenty-eight years of age, has had no of- 
ficial experience and no business experience, 
except that of an ordinary operative, and 
manager for a few months of a local co-op- 
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erative store. He sails between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If he carries out his Socialist 
program (which is apparently impossible 
with his followers in the City Council so 
much in the minority) he will alienate the 
business interests of the city. If he tries to 
suit the business (i. e., “‘ capitalistic ’’) inter- 
ests he will run afoul of his party, since, ac- 
cording to their rules, his resignation as 
Mayor is already in the hands of the local 
council of the Socialists, and he may be 
called down at any moment. 


HAVERHILL, Mass. 


GARRISONING CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


BY CHAPLAIN T. G. 


THE territory of Porto Rico is, in a certain 
sense, a part of the United States. It has 


been evacuated by Spain, and the sovereign- 
ty has dropped from those who, according 
to our theory of government, wrongfully 
held it into the hands of the United States, 


who cannot rightfully retain it, except with 
the consent of the Porto Ricans themselves. 
The territory of Cuba belongs to the Cu- 
bans, into whose hands we are pledged to 
deliver the sovereignty of the island, which 
we now hold as a war measure. 

These territories will require the presence 
of our army for a time for the purpose of 
preserving order and allowing the people 
to exercise their rights, as human rights are 
interpreted by the Constitution of the United 
States, including all of the amendments. It 
is important for the people of the United 
States and for the people of these islands 
that the garrisons sent there should be of 
the best type of our people, physically and 
morally, that they might command the re- 
spect of the West Indians, and so win their 
esteem that they should ultimately willingly 
vote themselves under our flag. 

Whether this shall be the result, or wheth- 
er they shall dwell] with us as malcontents, 
ever plotting revolution and breeding as- 
sassins, depends very much upon how we 
begin with them. They are few in numbers 
and contemptible in power, but to attempt 
to crush them would be as costly as it would 
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be infamous, and would demand of the civ- 
ilized nations of the earth a “ humanitarian 
war” against our misrule. 

The climate, the temper of the people, the 
principles of American freedom, the pledges 
made at the opening of the war, all demand 
that great care be taken in the selection of 
our troops for this work, and in their con- 
trol when once on that newly acquired soil. 
I have recently submitted this question to 
Hon. H. C. GC. Astwood, former Consul to 
Santo Domingo and at present Superintend- 
ent of African M. E. Missions in Cuba. Rev. 
Henry C. McCook, who was in company 
with Mr. Astwood in Santiago, says: “I 
was able to secure his most valuable serv- 
ices as interpreter. His hearty and able es- 
pousal of their (the Cubans’) cause in the 
Santiago public press won their confidence.” 
Mr. Astwood, in reply to my question as to 
the proper men to garrison Cuba and Porto 
Rico, makes the following pertinent and in- 
teresting statements and suggestions: 

Being a native of the West Indies, with con- 
siderable knowledge of the climate, habits and 
customs of the Cuban and Porto Rican people, I 
would state that there are two essential ele- 
ments in the necessary qualification of persons 
adapted to the performance of garrison duty in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. The climate is not 
necessarily a trying one; people from the United 
States with staid and temperate habits would 
not find the climate any more severe than in 
most of our Southern State; but the Afro- 
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American of all colors would be the best fitted 
to resist the climatic influences, which in 
some sections generally generate yellow fever. 
I have noticed very carefully that the 
whites are more susceptible to these cli- 
matic influences, whilst the colored man, who is 
temperate in his habits and careful in his per- 
son and morals, scarcely if ever is troubled 
with the acclimating process. Therefore from 
the standpoint of climatic fitness the colored 
American would be best adapted for this duty. 
But there are questions of greater importance 
than climatic influences. The Cuban and Porto 
Rican people, whilst they have been subjected 
to Spanish wrongs in a certain way, have not 
been afflicted with the race prejudice and dis- 
criminations that exist in this country. The 
trouble that will certainly arise from this source 
will be of greater moment to the American peo- 
ple than the climate. It is already apparent, 
wherever the American people have had com- 
plete sway. It seems to me that if the Ameri- 
can Government intends garrisoning Cuba for 
any length of time, the persons selected should 
be of the most liberal kind possible. If they 
are to be from the white race, as few Southern- 
ers as possible should be selected. Liberal men 
from the North and West who are not embit- 
tered with race feeling should be selected; be- 
cause the strife that would follow would be 
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irrepressible. In brief, a word to the wise is 
sufficient. To bring about harmony and to 
obviate disagreeable conflicts, the people to gar- 
rison Cuba should be largely the best colored 
element, selected from our Southern section; 
and the most liberal white men from the North 
and West—the colored to resist the climate, 
the whites to obviate political and race conflicts. 

The subject before us is a momentous 
one. We shall win or lose the West Indians 
in proportion as we are wise and just or the 
contrary. They will be to us citizens or 
wards. As the latter, they will be more 
costly to manage than our Indians because 
more intelligent and better situated. The 
attempt to subdue St. Domingo, first and last, 
cost sixty thousand European livesand failed. 
Had Napoleon been wise and governed the 
island through the great Toussaint, it would 
have remained the Empire’s proudest orna- 
ment. With care and generosity on our 
part, Cuba and Porto Rico may become not 
only our ever faithful allies, but active and 
valuable parts of our Great Republic. With 
harsh and ungenerous treatment they may 
become the abodes of our bitterest and most 
active foes. 


BISMARCK AND THE WARS OF 1864, 66 AND ’70. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


BIsMARCK knew his Northmen well; they 
are ready to take up arms at any time (letter 
‘to Manteuffel). As for the middle classes of 
the enlightened cities, and their representa- 
tives in the legislature who opposed him, he 
reckoned on their being capable of being in- 
fluenced by sentiments of nationality and 
race. And to increase this, he subsidized 
numerous papers in Schleswig-Holstein and 
at home, while he encouraged Schleswig- 
Holsteiners themselves to petition for Ger- 
man aid. The success of his painstaking 
measures was considerable. But it was con- 
fined to the masses. The politically schooled 
leaders of the Liberal party in Prussia con- 
tinued to mistrust him, and to suspect the 
true motives behind his show of sympathy 
for the inhabitants of the Danish provinces. 
In an open session of the Landtag they de- 


manded to be told whether the amelioration 
of the political position of Germans in 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, under 
Duke Friedrich of Augustenburg (for whom 
the natives had declared), were the sole rea- 
son of Prussia going to war with Denmark 
or not. : 

But Bismarck was prepared and answered 
evasively, in his full, usual toné of arrogant 
defiance. 

“Meine Herrn, to gain your confidence, we 
should have to carry on affairs in a way 
which is not possible for ministers of a King 
of Prussia. If 1 were to answer you, we 
should be the ministers of tne King no 
longer, but ministers of Parliament, would be 
your ministers, and that, I hope to God, we 
shall become never more” (Poschinger). 

By this time (’64) the troops were as good 
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as mobilized. And presently, under Field 
Marshal von Wrangel, they were in the field 
before the fortifications of Denmark. 

Accompanying them were several Aus- 
trian corps, Austria, in this emergency, wish- 
ing to act as the head of Germandom and 
to share the spoils of victory. The bad con- 
dition of the finances and the threatening 
trouble with Italy made the outlay of 
money and men an onerous task. She relied, 
however, on the war being short; as, in 
fact, it turned out to be; the ill-prepared 
Danish army being defeated easily, in a 
couple of months, by superior numbers 
(80,000 against 72,000), superior discipline 
and generalship. 

At its termination the Prussians remained 
in Schleswig, while Austria compensated 
herself with Holstein; a consummation that 
amazed those among the cabinets of Europe 
which had been informed that the war was 
undertaken to uphold the London Protocol 
(Duke Christian), and had given the infor- 
mation credence. Equally surprised were 
the patriots at home, for they had believed 
the Duchies wou.d be handed over to Duke 
Friedrich. 

This pretender, behind the open stage 
scenes of publicity.-and war, made his way 
anxiously to Berlin, where he sought an in- 
terview with the King. But William I. de- 
nied his prayer for a personal conference, as 
he was later to deny that of Emperor 
Napoleon, after the battle of Sedan. One 
reason was undoubtedly his desire to escape 
the pain of seeing a victim of his arms and 
policy. Then, besides, the whole business 
was a matter of State and not a personal 
affair, so that the prime minister appeared 


the proper agent for it. He sent Bismarck, 
therefore, in his place to Duke Friedrich. 


Bismarck, fortunately, felt no shrinkings in 
his office of royal hangman; his elated sense 
of power only hardened and stiffened at the 
sight of abasement and helplessness; mercy 
was never a guest to his bosom; the most he 
gave was curtesy. 

This the Duke enjoyed in the beginning of 
their interview, the minister greeting him 
with ceremoniousness and calling him your 
Highness. But when the first of Prussia’s 
conditions had been laid before him,—thecon- 
dition, namely, that he should surrender the 
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command of the Ducal army to the King of 
Prussia,—and the Duke refused (as had beeu 
expected), Bismarck dropped the title 
“Highness” for that of “Grace.” His 
Grace, secondly, should deliver the navy of 
the Duchies to the King of Prussia. ‘“ Im- 
possible to curtail my sovereign rights in 
such fashion,” cried the Duke. “ As yet you 
have no sovereignty,” sneered Bismarck 
coolly, and dropped the appellation of 
“Grace.” The rest of the time he spoke as 
a familiar. Duke Friedrich remaining re- 
calcitrant, he even sank into dialect. The 
interview wound up in the end by his telling 
him in blunt Plat, “the same hands that 
rear chickens know how to twist their 
necks;” which is to say that, as his pre- 
tensions were incubations of Prussian 
diplomacy, Prussia would know how to 
manage them. 

Duke Friedrich felt the sting of the insult, — 
and felt it forebodingly, but lulled himself 
with hopes in the aid of Austria. Austria 
had signed a treaty with Prussia, it is true, 
but remained none the less and notwith- 
standing his real friend and Prussia’s secret 
ill-wisher. In April of the year 1866, how- 
ever, when she undertook a step in his be- 
half against Prussia, by inviting the federal 
German States to decide the question of the 
ultimate disposition of the Duchies, Prussia 
got the better of Austria, too. Instantly Bis- 
marck sent the troops in Schleswig over the 
boundary into Holstein, accusations of gross 
ill-faith to Vienna, and circular notes to all 
the Powers, announcing that, as the minor 
German States had been excluded from par- 
ticipation in the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, by treaty, Austria, and Austria alone, 
was responsible for the war that must now 
come to pass. 

The Western farmer, to refer again to my 
homely similitude, was in for it at last! He 
had got the handle he had wanted-so long,— 
a pretext for a fight; let the supercilious 
merchant that had stood in his way to boss- 
ship look to himself; he was in financial and 
every other kind of embarrassment. The 
farmer, in the best condition of pocket, mus- 
ele and spirits. 

Neighboring States underestimated Prus- 
sia’s resources; and even in Prussia itself, 
besides the dislike to shedding fraternal 
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blood, there was an awe of Austria, a tradi- 
tion of her superiority, a prestige in her 
favor, that paralyzed men. Only Bismarck 
and the war party knew neither fear nor 
scruple. He and Moltke and Roon urged, in 
their several ways, for a declaration of 
war,—Bismarck with the King, who hesi- 
tated until influenced by an accident. A 
would-be assassin fired at Bismarck, and 
missed him so nearly that the pious William 
I conceived the idea that God meant to give 
him a sign by preserving Bismarck’s life. 
So a message wii. the agreement to sign the 
Declaration of War was sent out by the 
Xing, through a messenger, in the cool, dark 
night, and put into the hands of the minister, 
“who was wandering up and down the 
walks of the garden of the ministerial pal- 
ace, on Wilhelmstrasse, half sick of agita- 
tion over the delay.” 

The Prussian troops marched across. the 
border line of Austria on the evening of the 
following day. .n a short campaign of a 
fortnight they had conqu2red the peace of 
Nicholsburg that annexed the Duchies 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg 
Prussia definitely, and for good and all. 
annexed Hesse Cassel to Prussia, also, 
well as Nassau and the Kingdom of Han- 
over, which lies in the way, between Berlin 
and the harbors of the North Sea. It an- 
nexed, likewise, the Free City of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. The treaty shattered the an- 
cient Federation; it expelled Austria from 
Germany. Bismarck wanted it to annex the 
rest of the Kingdom of »axony which 
“Prussia had not been allowed to take in the 
years of the Vienna Congress. But Austria 
held out stoutly,—be it said to its none too 
perfect honor !—in resisting this seizure; 
while the King (John) of Saxony, the learned 
translator of Dante, came forth from his 
study, in the old palace of Dresden, with a 


plea of the legality of the right which he had - 


used in declaring for Austria, at the out- 
break of the trouble, of such massiveness of 
convincing proof that King William ordered 
the idea of this annexation to be let alone. 
He himself wished for Zeitz; and how many 
other annexations were proposed it is harder 
to say than to guess, considering the eager, 
rough, soldierly character of the Northmen 
that swarmed about the rich chambers of 
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the Nicholsburg and ground the velvet 
lawns of its mountain park under their 
spurred heels;—Metternich’s palace and 
park they were ! 

But Bismarck, again, has his secret; and 
he knows, whether the others do or not, that 
they need to make haste to get out of the 
tangle with Austria, in order to be free to 
meet Napoleon. His care is, therefore, after 
showing Austria that Prussia has compen- 
sated herself altogether at the expense of 
third parties, to offer to shake hands and be 
friends. And Austria, symbolically speak- 
ing, does; not at once, but ultimately. Even 
though she shrewdly suspects that her 
neutrality is desired because a danger im- 
pends over her enemy, still, she is not in a 
condition to refuse. Out of necessity she 
makes a virtue. 

Now France has no call to intermeddle; 
yet she is wont to, in all Continental mat- 
ters, and has tried to, in this one, between 
Prussia and Austria: Bismarck has held her 
off with verbal, delusive promises, which she 
is pretty certain to push with increasing in- 
sistence. And this is his secret. He alone 
knows its full and imminent import, because 
he alone knows what he had said to Napo- 
leon III, the summer before, at Biarritz, in 
order to obtain the neutrality of France. 
The doctrine Bismarck professes is a 
diplomacy on the do ut des principle; but 
after what he has seen of the efficiency of 
Prussian arms, he intends to practice quite 
another thing; the principle, namely, of “I 
take. Help it if you can.” If France wants 
her compensation for having been neutral 
during the late campaign she shall fight for 
it; it is not he who is going to give her 
Rhine provinces and Belgium. 

So back to Berlin the army is hurried, and 
from here Bismarck staves off the French 
demands with equivocal, diplomatic notes, 
during four years, while the army is in- 
creased, the Landtag reconciled, the North 
German States are united into a confedera- 
tion, the whole country is worked up by 
means of newspapers and agents supported 
by the secret Guelph Fund into patriotic en- 
thusiasm, and the Southern States made to 
wish to enter the Confederation of the North 
by means of a discriminating Customs 
Union. Then, all being ready, when the 
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French let themselves be goaded by resent- 
ment into clamoring for war, he aids them 
to it. They protest against the candidacy 
of a Hohenzollern prince to the throne of 
Spain; King William replies with dignified 
urbanity; but Bismarck takes the tele- 
graphic dispatch of two hundred words, cuts 
it down to twenty of insolent tone (post- 
mortem declaration of Bismarck, through 
Busch) and—the work is done! the millions 
of men who have been trained to hatred of 
foreigners are let loose at one another’s 
throats. Plausible dispatches to European 
courts are penned again by the arch- 
schemer, laying the fault of the transgres- 
sion at the door of the enemy. This time he 
has a perfidious document on French paper, 
in the handwriting of the French Ambas- 
sador, proposing the annexation of Belgium 
to France, to accompany them, so that the 
dispatches are brief and cool; not argument- 
ative and quivering with suppressed pas- 
sion, aS was the case with the former ones 
touching the Austrian conflict. It is of very 
little use for the Ambassador to declare, in 
return, that he had written the stupendous 
proposal down from Bismarck’s own lips; 
the defense was but a confession of stu- 
pidity; an acknowledgment of the superior 
astuteness of the Prussian premier, who had 
refrained from putting his hand to a com- 
promising document. 

The war is begun and finished with the 
marvelous rapidity that had characterized 
the Danish and Austrian campaigns. The 
I’rench are beaten; Emperor Napoleon III 
is taken prisoner; a huge contribution of 
money levied on the French people, and 
against the tears and protests of native 
statesmen the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine are torn loose from the side of France, 
in order to be incorporated by a treaty, 
signed at Frankfort, into the Empire of Ger- 
many. 

“The three Silesian wars” consequent 
to Bismarck’s resolve to seize Schleswig- 
Holstein were herewith fought out, and 
fought out with unsurpassed success in its 
amount of booty. His indomitable will and 
brutal callousness of gerve had set them 
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through; all the credit of their successful 
outcome belongs to his name in the sum- 
mary judgment of history. 

Roon’s, Moltke’s and the armies’ share in 
the victories of the field and the share of the 
patriots in those of the administration sink 
to the bottom of Lethe, as the names of the 
generals and councilors of other great con- 
querors have sunk in past times. 

It is inevitable. The fame is his; tho 
i.e moral sense of Christian men may rebel 
never so much against the need of granting 
it. Bismarck’s name is a blood-bespattered, 
intrigue-bespotted one; to modern free men 
a memory which can be regarded with even 
less sympathy than Napoleon Bonaparte’s. 
For Bonaparte was a champion of Liberty, 
at his start! “a barrier, a gauntlet and an 
arm of steel’ between the common sense of 
mankind and the assumption of kings of a 
divine right to sovereignty. Bismarck, from 
first to last, was an advocate of might. He 
turned the minute hand on the dial of time 
forward by some space in consolidating the 
German Empire by war; but he turned back 
the hour hand of civilization by transforming 
all Germany into a likeness of the rough 
North, making out of the “ country of think- 
ers” a military camp, out of a harmless folk 
a folk bent on conquest, with hearts so hard- 
ened as to feel indifferent to the cries of the 
suffering of Armenia, Crete and Cuba, as re- 
cent years have shown. 

He got the better of Denmark, Austria, 
France and his own countrymen. But not 
of God! Providence worked through him. 
He could not escape this any more than 
Bonaparte could. The governments which 
he put an end to in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hesse and Hanover were corrupt. So, too, 
was that of Austria, which he disturbed. 
So likewise was that of Napoleon III, 
which he undid at Sedan. The intense bit- 
terness of the hatred which he excited in the 
French people by wresting Alsace-Lorraine 
from them has prevented, finally, a pan- 
European coalition against America and 
England, to the advantage of these freer 
States and the world. 


Drespen, GERMANY. 
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BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


WHEN I first saw Mr. John Hay he was 
sitting at his editorial desk in the office of 
the New York Tribune some twenty-four 
years ago. and “ Little Breeches ” and others 
of the “Pike County Ballads” were his 
chief title to fame, for his life of Lincoln, 
in collaboration with Mr. Nicolay, had not 
been written. When I saw him last year he 
was in the American Legation in London, 
dispensing the hospitality of the United 
States with his usual -affability. When I 
saw him the other day he was sitting in 
what ranks as the most important chair in 
the executive department next to that of 
the President of the United States—in the 
chair of Secretary of State. Altho there 


was a good pile of papers on his desk at his 
left hand, he had nevertheless the air of the 
man of perfect leisure. Mr. Hay does not 
impress one as a stirring man of business. 
You are impressed with the ease, self-pos- 


session and deliberation of the literary man. 
The transition of the literary man to the di- 
plomatist is-in his case easily made, for he 
is not a literary recluse. His long experi- 
ence in journalism, his previous experience 
of Washington and his training in the diplo- 
matic service in Spain and in England have 
furnished a broad preparation for his duties 
as Secretary of State. He has the advan- 
tage, too, of wealth, social position and a 
- broad cosmopolitan experience. Secretary 
Hay, in his ease of manner, social facility 
and unaffected but unmistakable literary 
air, reminds me of James Russell Lowell. 
Not that there are not strong differences be- 
tween them, not that Mr. Hay has not an 
individuality and a flavor of his own; but, 
so far as men can be grouped into types, 
Mr. Hay will be grouped with Lowell and 
Motley rather than with Seward, Evarts, 
Fish, Gresham or Sherman. 

I was brought into official relation with 
all these Secretaries of State. The office 
has been held by men of very different 
equipment. When Mr. Seward held the 
portfolio, tho he was ably seconded by his 
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son as assistant secretary, there was no man 
in the department who did more work than 
he. His type of mind naturally fitted him 
for diplomatic methods and habits. Wen- 
dell Phillips compared him to the Damascus 
blade, which could be thrust into a cork- 
screw scabbard. His mind was flexible and 
well tempered. He was a match for the 
most skillful adversary in diplomatic fenc- 
ing. He could parry and postpone, but 
when he took up a case and determined to 
go to the bottom of it, he made thorough 
work and left no aspect of it unstudied. 
What he thought of expansion was shown 
in his acquisition of Alaska; but I fear it 
would give our anti-imperialist friends the 
nightmare to dream, as Mr. Seward told me 
he had dreamed, of a federation or union 
of all the North and South American Re- 
publics under our flag. 

Mr. Fish was very different from Mr. Sew- 
ard, but also a hard worker. He was a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, and his personality 
was a strong element in his diplomatic suc- 
cess. Mr. Evarts was more like his bosom 
friend, Mr. Seward. He was a great consti- 
tutional lawyer, with a mind trained and 
developed in grappling with the greatest 
questions which presented themselves in the 
greatest crisis of our national history. Mr. 
Gresham was of another type, and when 
I saw and knew him he impressed me as a 
man of great kindness, but as dominated 
by the President in his policy. However it 
may have been in Lincoln’s administration, 
the international relations of the United 
States under Mr. Johnson“were entirely in 
the hands of Mr. Seward. Mr. Gresham, on 
the other hand, seemed more like a clerk to 
President Cleveland. When Mr. Olney took 
the portfolio there was another strong man 
in the chair. I have in my possession an 
official document, signed by Grover Cleve- 
land and Richard Olney. Mr. Cleveland’s 
signature is small amd effeminate and Mr. 
Olney’s big enough to be read across the 
room, From the modest, unassuming, lady- 
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like handwriting of the President, you would 
think he was a clerk to his Secretary. It is 
seldom that a signature so falsely represents 
the personality of a writer. Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Olney were both strong men. They 
would have struck fire if they had clashed. 
Mr. Olney had a mind of his own. He knew 
what he wanted, he was prompt and de- 
cided in judgment, and it is quite evfdent 
from his Atlantic article that his views on 
the development of the United States as a 
great world power are his own and not those 
of his former chief. 

With the advent of Mr. Sherman the State 
Department secured a man of recognized 
ability and of national fame, who, if he had 
been called to this office in the vigor of his 
manhood, would have filled it with honor 
and success in any exigency. Mr. Sherman 
took the place at a time when the strongest 
man in the Cabinet should have been in the 
State Department. He was entitled to the 
rest and well-earned laurels of his long and 
honorable career. He did not conceal the 
fact that it was impossible for him to take 
up personally the exacting work of this of- 
fice at a critical time. He wisely relied upon 
his subordinates. Judge Day became prac- 
tically and afterward officially the Secre- 
tary of State. Now Mr. Hay brings vigor, 
experience, wealth, geniality, a knowledge 
of official routine and a trained capacity for 
treating international questions. 

Dr. David J. Hill, who has lately taken 
the place of Secretary of State, represents 
likewise the scholar in politics and _ states- 
manship. He is no more provincial than is 
Secretary Hay. He is a man of broad cul- 
ture and of equally broad views. It has 
been suggested here that he was perhaps 
a little too broad for the Presidency of Roch- 
ester University. His studies in the growth 
of our nation, his historic sense and knowl- 
edge of constitutional principles, and his un- 
shaken faith in American institutions ad- 
mirably fit Dr. Hill to be at his responsible 
post in the State Department at a time when 
vitality of conviction, courage and liberality 
are needed in our international relations. 
His recent speech at Rochester shows that 
he has not only convictions, but the courage 
to utter them. Dr. Hill spent last year 
abroad, part of the time in Switzerland and 
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part of the time at Paris and The Hague in 
the pursuit of historical studies. He will do 
his part in making history as well as in 
writing it. Mrs. Hill is a charming woman 
whose personal attractions are hightened 
by her cosmopolitan culture and gift of so- 
cial leadership. Indeed it seems to me that 
the Department of State was never better 
equipped for social impression upon the Dip- 
lomatic Corps than at present. Mr. Thomas 
W. Cridler, the Third Assistant Secretary, 
has added to the social equipment by taking 
a wife, and but lately returned from a trans- 
atlantic honeymoon. If the American HPx- 
position in Paris in 1900 is a success, it will 
be due in a good degree to the good fortune 
of the country that Mr. Cridler could take 
up the work of the American Commission 
at a critical point, when it had lost its head 
by the death of Mr. Handy, and by energy, 
tact and administrative ability could give 
a new impetus to the undertaking. 

For the purposes of this letter, this week 
I am on the floor of the Senate instead 
of the floor of the House. I have been 
listening to Senator Platt of Connecticut in 
his argument on the acquisition of territory. 
Judging from the small attendance in the 
galleries and the small attendance on the 
floor, both in marked contrast to the throngs 
which crowded the chamber last spring and 
the disappointed throng in the corridors 
which vainly sought admittance, the ques- 
tion is not regarded by the public as a burn- 
ing one. The Senator is therefore relieved 
from all temptation to speak to the gaflleries. 
That is not the habit, in any case, of Senator 
Platt of Connecticut. He has just been de- 
livering his calm, unimpassioned argument 
from behind a barricade of sheep-bound law 
books. The official reporter and one of the 
clerks and a few Senators paid the closest 
attention. The others will read the speech 
in the Record. it is one of those speeches 
which needs the trained ear of the jurist to 
follow it closely. Senator Platt was not 
aiming for popular effect. He talks like a 
constitutional lawyer addressing the Su- 
preme Court. I was much interested in his 
argument because it dealt with the question 
of our national sovereignty. It is only a 
few months ago that I was surprised to find 
the doctrine of “‘ State sovereignty,” that old 
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and mischievous heresy which has threat- 
ened our national coherence, reasserted and 
defended by a Connecticut paper, for which 
Senator Platt is not so much responsible as 
his colleague, Senator Hawley. If I find the 
same error cropping out in that sheet again, 
T shall refer the matter to Senator Platt for 
correction, instead of writing a column to 
correct it myself. 

Senator Platt’s argument was not so much 
to show that sovereignty does not reside in 
the States as to show that it does reside in 
the nation. The United States, he urged, 
possesses every sovereign power not re- 
served in the Constitution to the States or 
to the people. The right to acquire terri- 
tory, he argued, was an inherent sovereign 
right, a right upon which there is no limita- 
tion, and with regard to which there is no 
qualification. There can be no nationality 
without sovereignty, and no sovereignty 
without nationality. Senator Platt’s. argu- 
ment was especially strong in showing the 
untenability of the claim that we cannot ac- 
quire territory unless we are going to make 
States of it. He maintained that we had an 
inherent right as a nation to acquire terri- 


tory in all the ways in which it is acquired 
by other sovereign nations of the world. 
He referred to the territory which we have 
secured by exploration and discovery. The 
United States has jurisdiction now over 
some fifty guano islands acquired in this 


way. The Midway Islands, half-way be- 
tween the Sandwich Islands and Japan, were 
taken, possession of by the United States by 
- discovery and occupation. In fact, we hold 
a good deal of land which may not be turned 
into States, but which will always remain 
as part of the general territory. The 
claim, therefore, that we can only acquire 
territory for the purpose of making a State 
Senator Platt considers impossible as a legal 
proposition and also as a practicable one. 
While Senator Platt was speaking Senator 
Chandler came upon the floor with a big 
bundle of ammunition under his arm to be 
fired off on the anti-scalping bill. In a few 
minutes’ chat with him he said that he had 
no doubt about the ratification of the treaty. 
While the treaty would extinguish the sov- 
ereignty of Spain, it would be found, he 
thought, that it would not tie our hands as 
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to what we should do with the Philippines 
when. we got them. We should be perfectly 
at liberty to dispose of them if we wanted 
to. Senator Chandler did not indicate his 
own plan of government for the Philippines. 
He maintained, however, that the moral re- 
lation in which we stood toward these is- 
lands was the same as that which we held 
toward Cuba. We had gone in with an 
avowed purpose to free Cuba and had ac- 
complished it. Incidentally, however, as a 
mere accident of war, we had freed the 
Philippines, and we should accept the re- 
sponsibility. And then the Senator—who is 
an inveterate churchgoer, and whether the 
thermometer be at 15 degrees or at 98 de- 
grees, whether the day be wet or dry, is al- 
ways found in his pew on Sunday morning— 
remarked on the sermon he had heard on the 
previous Sunday, that he liked to hear a man 
speak right out of his heart in the pulpit. 

A few minutes after I had a talk with 
Senator Perkins of California. He takes 
rather a gloomy view of the Philippine situ- 
ation, and thinks we are acquiring so much 
fever, rainfall and earthquake. Neverthe- 
less, he assured me ict his own partner 
and the people of Califorma generally were 
in favor of expansion, and he thought, like- 
wise, that the treaty would pass. 

In the House Mr. Williams of Mississippi, 
a member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on the Democratic side, who is op- 
posed to the acquisition of the Philippines 
still, conceded in his speech that the islands 
should not be turned back to Spain. Evi- 
dently there are many who are disposed to 
treat the extinguishment of Spain’s sover- 
eignty as one thing and the perpetuation of 
that of the United States over those islands 
as another and subsequent question. 

The Presidential party is back again. In 
Washington, as doubtless all over the coun- 
try, the progress of the President’s party 
has been watched with the greatest interest. 
In Congress the President’s triumph over 
sectionalism and the splendid reception he 
has had in the South has been a matter of 
congratulation on both sides. I met Gen- 
eral Wheeler this afternoon on the floor, 
and he said to me that the President had 
told him it was one of the most delightful 
trips he had taken in his life. 





LITERATURE... 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI.* 


THE power of personality in perpetuating 
human interest has never been better proved 
than in the influence of Saint Francis of 
Assisi. Plato and Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe have gathered around their names 
libraries of critical hypothesis and analytic 
annotation. But from Saint Francis radi- 
ates to this day a flame and a fervor which 
make our hearts burn within us, and which 
illuminate a path personal, and many fields 
of intellectual research. An enormous cos- 
mopolitan scholarship is concentrated upon 
that cell where Saint Francis lived and upon 
the spirit of the words which he spoke. 
Literature looks to him as to an inspirer and 
& model of expression. Medical science 
writes books upon the phenomena of his 


psychical experiences. Art feels a kinship 


to its own divinity in a spiritual idealism 
from Giotto to modern superb reproductions 
in bibliographic representation centering 
around the Saint. Theology, in spite of 
Saint Francis’ dread of dogma, profoundly 
studies the contents and the symbolism of 
his theories. Political Economy may find 
in his conceptions a sociological sequence 
conditioning some modern evolutions of its 
science. And not the least of the beautiful 
miracles attributed to Saint Francis is, be- 
sides the mountain of mental contributions 
that his frail shoulders carry and the elec- 
tric and passionate affections that play 
around his head, the unity in the filiations 
of faith which he revives, the annihilation 
of creed and cult and the strengthening of 
that hope for a universal brotherhood of 
man for which he poured out the most ex- 
traordinary treasures of love, and which 
tends to that catholic spiritual sonship in his 
Father and Lord “ of whom the whole fam- 
ily in Heaven and earth is named.” 

It is four years since M. Paul Sabatier pro- 
duced his Life of Saint Francis and started 
a tidal wave in the large, deep and con- 





* Speculum perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assisiensis 
Legenda Antiquissima Auctore Fratre Leone, Nunc. 
— edidit Paul Sabatier. Paris, Fischbacher, 


stantly moving sea of Franciscan study. 
Repeated editions of this masterly work, in- 
dependent monographs by its author, discov- 
ery of new documents, destruction of many 
historic and critical excrescences and greater 
security in following the maze of materials 
have resulted. M. Sabatier’s present work 
of six hundred pages, the first in a “ Collec- 
tion of documents for the religious and lit- 
erary history of the Middle Ages,” is a mar- 
vel of exegetical criticism. By a long proc- 
ess of brilliant exclusions he had been led to 
reconstruct from the Speculum Vite of 1509 
118 chapters which seemed to be perhaps 
the still missing portion of the ‘“ Legend of 
the Three Companions.” In a long slighted 
Mazarine manuscript, he finds 116 of these 
chapters in the perfect continuity of the 124 
which constitute the now fully presented 
Speculum Perfectionis, written in 1227 by the 
greatest of the three companions of the 
Saint, Brothers Leo, Angelus and Aégidus. 
The influence of this discovery is manifold. 
It antedates the “ Legend of the Three Com- 


‘panions,” the two “ Lives,”’. by Thomas de 


Celano, the “ Chronicle of the Tribulations,” 
and the “Speculum Vite.” It was written 
on the spot and at the time of the great 
struggles dawning in the Franciscan Order 
between the strict and the independent ob- 
servers of the wishes of the founder, who 
already in his lifetime had seen, with agony 
of grief, the tendency of schismatic spirit 
to nullify his rule of poverty, non-interfer- 
ence in politics, and antagonism to pomps 
of service or of setting. And nothing from 
the Middle Ages has come down to us 
breathing such an intens:ty of emotion as 
this picture of Saint Francis, of his spiritual 
soarings and mystical flights, his outbursts 
in poetry, his depths of depression as he 
noticed the revolution coming in the ideals 
of the Order, and this diary of his physical 
decline to the day of his death. 

The importance of this document cannot 
be overestimated. It has nothing to do with 
the moot point as to the influence of Francis 
upon the foundations of Italian art, or his 
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intellectual relationship with Dante. It does 
not discuss the influence of the ideal of 
poverty in weakening the feudal system. It 
shows neither the growth nor the decline of 
Franciscanism. But it brings an authen- 
ticity of its own and a final resolution of 
many intricate problems, scientifically set 
forth in the marshaled proofs of M. Saba- 
tier. As he points out, the work of Brother 
Leo has indisputable psychological unity. 
It has a mere topographical truth that is 
found nowhere else in similar treatments of 
its subject. It has a spontaneity which 
criticism cannot mistake. Judged by liter- 
ary canons it has the absolute affinity with 
the letters, the hymns, and the will of Saint 
Francis, which led the monks, ignorant of 
critical laws, to recognize this organic unity 
and to put the works of the Saint as ap- 
pendix to this Speculum, while the critics 
who most prized Francis’s writings drew 
from later compilations stories whose true 
origin is in the Speculum Perfectionis. 

It is these stories and pictures which in- 
fluence history and appeal to humanity. One 
sees Saint Francis with his faith and force, 
his zeal and affections; with his humility 
and yet his pride, the pride that stood be- 
fore Emperor and Pope, opposing to Otto’s 
magnificence the sic transit gloria mundi, and 
praying the Pontiff for the continuance of 
the ideals, Love, Fraternity, Serenity and 
Money despised. One sees the extraordinary 
human power which ruled brigands, birds 
and beasts of prey, and conciliated rival 
cities and political parties in Assisi. One 
_feels that marvelous love of music and of 
nature, that creed of semper jucundus, which 
inspired Saint Francis and burst forth in a 
glad poetry of adoration.. One can under- 
stand why he biblically preferred the Psalms 
and the Gospel of Saint John; why the prac- 
tical and not the preaching side appealed 
to him, and why, too, he was so constantly 
dominated by the storied treasures of the 
chevaliers, of Charlemagne, the Knights of 
the Round Table and the epics of early 
medievalism. 

The interest of this “Mirror of Perfec- 
tion ” lies in the reality of its history rather 
than in its hagiography. The title, which 
seemed to imply a compilation, saved it 
from the wholesale destruction of all primi- 
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tive Franciscan legends, ordered by the 
chapter general of 1266 in the fell purpose 
of stamping out the Founder’s spirit of strict 
observance. Proof of this intent is found in 
the fact that almost all the MSS. of this 
“Mirror” come from non-Franciscan li- 
braries. But it alone, with its constant Nos 
qui cum eo fuimus, is the triumphant reply 
to the perverters of the rule, the heart-cry 
of the man on whose bosom Saint Francis 
wept and in whose arms he died. It is the 
strong, simple and almost sanctified story 
of the brave man who, knowing the inmost 
soul of the Saint, and who, having dared to 
smash the marble vase placed at his tomb 
to gather offerings for a sumptuous basilica 
that would contravene every wish of Fran- 
cis, was beaten and expelled from Assisi. 
For long years thereafter he became the 
fountain of inspiration and authority for 
the younger Franciscan generation. To 
Brother Leo is due the perpetuating to this 
day, among the people of the Apennine hills 
and in Italy, of the true and beautiful per- 
sonality of Saint Francis. 

M. Sabatier, with wealth of proofs and 
critical restraint, and, in many points, abso- 
lute victory over his previous critics; estab- 
lishes the date and the pious and polemical 
purpose of this document, and vivifies the 
picture of Brother Leo. He shows the rea- 
son for the lacunz in Leo’s story and its 
non-discussion of the stigmata, and that Leo 
to whom in their alpine solitude and cold 
the Saint dictated a beautiful benediction 
and added his own still extant as a precious 
autograph, here discusséd the man and the 
meaning of his plan, as later, in the “Legend 
of the Three Companions,” he was to dis- 
cuss the missionary and the mystic. Leo 
was the secretary of Saint Francis. Com- 
munity of thoughts and purposes explains 
his epic of enthusiasm.~ His persistent 
writings for forty years, reiterating and re- 
viving the Franciscan ideal and the life in- 
cidents of the founder, may yet come to light 
like the famous Rule of Saint Francis for 
the Clarissa Sisters, which was discovered 
only in 1893 in the garments of that great 
friend and spiritual sympathizer, Saint 
Clarissa, where it had lain since her death 
in 1253. 

Into more technical points one need not 
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enter here, nor see M. Sabatier’s skillful 
criticism of Thomas de Celano or his re- 
habilitation of Ubertinus de Casal. The 
story stirs the blood, as one reads the pas- 
sionate partisanships that from Pope to 
poor priest, with all the power of Orders and 
Conventions, has rocked the intellectual Pa- 
pacy for seven centuries. That, too, is a 
tribute to Saint Francis and to his attempt 
to found a spiritual City of God. 

The story of this supreme saint of Chris- 
tendom has intense suggestiveness even at 
the present day. There is the extraordinary 
similarity between the theories of Tolstoi 
and those of Francis. There is the remark- 
able analogy between the tales of the for- 
mer and the exquisite stories of the Fioretti. 
And when we find the famous economic 
aphorism of Proudhon, “ Property is theft,’ 
an unconscious echo of Brissot de Warville’s 
“ Wealth is theft,” almost anticipated by the 
creed of the relations of poverty and prop- 
erty put into often curious practice by Fran- 
cis and his immediate followers, who will 


say that the principles of Saint Francis may: 


not yet be the pivot of some new regenera- 
tion of society, or that the religiousand gentle 
anarchist of Assisi may not triumph in the 
millenium to which the world is tending? 





PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND.* 


THE question of the proper method of deal- 
ing with the poor of Hngland engages the at- 
tention of her best citizens to a degree elsewhere 
unknown. At the present moment a large num- 
ber of intelligent people are in favor of “ old- 
age pensions.” They find that the number of 
those who obtain alms from the Government in 
the later years of life is very great; so great 
that among certain classes of laborers old age 
and pauperism are synonymous. They admit 
that many of these people could have made pro- 
vision against want, but they contend that this 
has proved impracticable in so many cases as 
to justify some recognition of its general im- 
practicability. Hence they conclude that in 
view of the difficulty of discrimination it is 
better to pension everybody, rich or poor, who 
reaches a certain age, say 65 years. In this 
way those who are in need of relief will get it, 





*A History of the English Poor Law. By Sir 
George Nicholls, K.C.B. New edition, containing the 
revisions made by the author, and a biography, by 
= a. — 2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons, x 
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and those who do not need relief will have the 
money which they contribute to the poor-rates, 
or a large part of it, returned to them as pen- 
sions. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the merits of 
this proposal, altho its bearing. on the tremen- 
dous problem of our own pension list is obvious. 
The principles involved are to a considerable 
extent the same, and the influence of a system 
of pensions is not different in different coun- 
tries. But the existence of problems of this 
descriptiun impresses upon us the importance of 
the serious study of the efforts that have been 
made t6 deal with them in the past. It is gen- 
erally known that an important change was 
made in the English poor law in 1834, but ex- 
tremely few people have any idea of the mo- 
mentous character of the reform that was in- 
troduced. They are ignorant of the condition 
o. things that preceded and of that which fol- 
lowed this reform. ‘They do not know how near 
England stood. to social ruin and revolution 
before the reform, or how far she removed her- 
self from these dangers as the reform proceeded. 
It was unquestionably one of the most important 
reforms ever introduced, and it has been only 
the failure to carry it out consistently that has 
prevented the substantial extinction of pauper- 
ism in England. Where the reformed poor law 
has been faithfully and intelligently adminis- 
tered the paupers are extremely few and the 
general condition of the poor is elevated. 
Where the administration is lax, paupers mul- 
tiply, and the poor are of the most debased 
class. 

In this reform George Nicholls was a pioneer. 
His private endeavors furnished the examples 
which those who undertook the reform of the 
law followed. As they followed his example 
so they sought his assistance, and he abandoned 
a lucrative office under the Bank of England for 
the onerous duties of poor law conimissioner. 
After many years of service, in which he earned 
much honor and also incurred much hatred, he 
retired, and devoted the rest of his life to the 
preparation of the great work of which a new 
edition lies before us. The work has been too 
long before the public to require an introduc- 
tion; but this edition contains an appreciative 
biography of Sir George, prepared by his son-in- 
law, and is to include a third volume bringing 
the history of the poor law down to date. 
When that volume appears the work will’ be- 
come indispensable to all who take a scientific 
interest in social reform. Meanwhile the life 
of the author, as told here, should stimulate the 
zeal ot all reformers by its record of lofty pur- 
pose. 
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RECENT POETRY. 

LAUNCELOT AND GUENEVERE. A Poem in 
Dramas. By Richard Hovey. (Boston : 
Small, Maynard & Co. 3 vols. The set, 
$4.00.) Mr. Hovey’s poem is divided into three 
books, a masque, a tragedy and a romantic 
drama, each of which fills a neat and beautiful 
volume. The first is “The Quest of Merlin,” 
the second is “The Marriage of Guenevere,” 
and the third is “ The Birth of Galahad.” We 
have often expressed our admiration of Mr. 
Hovey’s genius, and the first two compositions 
named above have been reviewed by us., “ The 
Birth of Galahad,” which closes the trilogy, is 
a drama more in the form and of the substance 
of an acting play than either of its predeces- 
sors, and consequently is less a poem by at 
least that much. It is written with notable 
power, showing a strong dramatic understand- 
ing and a clear dramatic insight. Mr. Hovey 
took his risk when he boldly entered Tenny- 
son’s close; but we cannot see that he suffers. 
His three stories are not mere gleanings in the 
late Laureate’s stubble; they are poems suffi- 
ciently original and forceful to compel admir- 
ing attention, and to make it certain that a 
splendid genius went into their making. 

THE SHADOWS OF THE TREES AND OTHER 
Porms. By Robert Burns Wilson. (New 
York: R. H. Russell, publisher.) Here is poetry 
as true as was ever written. It is minor po- 
etry, but -it has the ring of song almost major 
in point of its bravery of color and passion. 
Perhaps the passion sometimes seems more a 
mood than a quality, more in the words than in 
the force behind the words. Mr. Wilson’s 
genius is artistic, sensuous, wreaking itself al- 
most painfully upon abstractions of form, color 
and sentiment. The new world about us ap- 
peals to him, but as if from remote distance, 
and he sings of it without gripping it in his 
song. What is best, and this best is charm- 
ingly good, in these poems is the rural strain, 
which has something arboreal and _honey- 
breathed in it. Kentucky’s woods and fields 
and streams are voiced with delicate and de- 
licious melody. THE TALE OF BEOWULF, 
SOMETIME KING OF THE FOLK OF THE WEDER 
Greats. Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00.) Students of English will find 
much to be glad of in this translation, which is 
now in a new edition. As poetry Mr. Morris’s 
translation was never of much value in our 
estimation, but it is a good study in old Eng- 
lish expression brought down to easy under- 
standing. Morris was a master of this sort of 
thing, and his rendering brings Beowulf down 
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half-way from Beowulf’s day to ours. 
VorIcEs OF THE MorRNING. By James Arthur 
Edgerton. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
75 cents.) In his preface to this volume the 
author says: “I have had a dream of an 
American literature—not one aping the old 
literatures, but one breathing American life; 
one filled with the new aspirations of the 
world.” And then he adds: “ The need of this 
age is originality.’ From these bold and at- 
tractive statements we turn to his poetry, open- 
ing at random his book, to read: 
“My soul is far away to-day 
In the land of Memory ; 


Far away by the shore of the Nevermore, 
’Mid the scenes of the Used-to-be.” 


Yes, the “need of this age is originality.” We 
want poetry “ filled with the new aspirations 
of the world.” UNFOLDING LEAVES OF 
TENDER THOUGHT. By Kate Goldsboro Mc- 
Dowell. (Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & 
Company.) Easy-flowing verse brimful of 
tender sentiment is what this pretty volume 
offers. It appeals to the audience, probably 
the largest in the world of reading people, whose 
feelings far outrun their sense of art, and who 
have a ready welcome for the minor notes of 
sympathy. Marie Corotta. A Wreath 
for Our Lady. By Father Edmund, of the 
Heart of Mary, U.P. (Benjamin, D. Hill.) 
(New York: Benziger Brothers.) This volume 
is verse written by a Catholic priest and ad- 
dressed directly to Catholics. The subjects are 
mostly churchly or in some way intimately con- 
nected with Catholic traditions and forms. We 
doubt not that Father Edmund will find a large 
welcome for his song. ODES IN CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE SONG oF FRENCH History. By 
George Meredith. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is not poetry that appeals to a 
general audience even of poetry-lovers, nor will 
it seem sufficient to any large number of the 
very elect, the poets themselves. We dare say 
this because Mr. Meredith’s diction is involved 
and difficult,. his thoughts tangled, his imagery 
jumbled. Unquestionably, he is a gifted man 
and says many fine things; in places his ex- 
pression flashes brilliantly; nor does any page 
of his verse entirely lack something notable. 
The trouble is that the poet flounders with a 
too evident purpose of making a great splash- 
ing and foam. There is no calm strength, no 
classic dignity, no suggestion of reserve; the 
strain of doing something unusual distorts the 
singer’s countenance. From ME To YOU. 
By Lillian Gertrude Shuman. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.00.) There is a quality in 
these poems not common, a quality suggestive 
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of a deep dnd rich imagination. Miss Shuman 
binds herself to no master’s wheel; her style 
is clearly her own. Sometimes it is not a very 
good style; her measures frequently cause the 
reader to stop short and examine a rough place. 
She chooses infelicities of expression with ap- 
parent deliberation; but she also has easy com- 
mand of notably forceful diction. Some of her 
descriptive passages reach a high level of ex- 
cellence, and altho most of her shorter pieces 
are on doleful subjects they give room for the 
play of a vigorous fancy. A CENTURY OF 
INDIAN HBPIGRAMS CHIEFLY FROM THE SAN- 
SKRIT OF BHARTRIHARI. By Paul Elmer More. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) A 
round hundred examples of such epigrammatic 
wit, wisdom and folly as none but a heathen 
mind seems ever to have been possessed of, fills 
this little book. Mr. More’s translations are 
apparently well done; at all events, the flavor 
and the temper of the Oriental mind are pre- 
served with excellent cleverness. Bhatrihari 
was a name under which are gathered three or 
more centuries of verses, amatory, epigram- 
matic and religious. 
suit himself. Many of the pieces as he ren- 
ders them are brilliantly witty, nearly all of 
them more or less tinged with fatalistic philos- 
ophy. It is a book to go along with Fitz- 
gerald’s translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. THE OCEAN OF DREAMS AND 
OTHER PorMs. By Carolyn Howard Philp. 
(New York: F. Tennyson Neely, publisher.) 
This volume is prettily printed, and the quality 
of the verse in it may be judged by the follow- 
ing two lines: 
“ Perchance ’twas but an idle word, rashly spoke 
or penned, 
A trifle, but in malice told, it severed friend from 
friend.” 

From Dusk To Dusk. By Caleb Young 
Rice. (Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House. $1.25.) The poems 
in this little book have many marks of that 
imaginative feeling which enters so largely into 
the day dreams of the young. We find no 
evidence of the true poetic gift which once or 
twice in an age dashes upon the world the 
splendor of great song; but we do recognize in 
Mr. Rice’s work a great deal of thoughtful and 
musical feeling and expression set in a form 
pleasantly readable. ‘BEN KIN@’s VERSE. 
Edited by Nizvon Waterman. Introduction by 
John Mc@overn. Biography by Opie Read. 
(Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25.) This book 
of verses is the best of evidence that the late 
Ben King was a man who made warm and true 
friends, As to the verses themselves they have 
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a quajity of their own. Mr. King had an eye to 
the lyceum in writing them, and when he sud- 
denly died at Bowling Green, Ky., aged thirty- 
four, he was making his way as a public reader. 
Some of the pieces here brought together are 
very furny. MorE Ruymes. By Edith 
Leverett Dalton. (Boston: Damrell & Upham, 
publishers.) A tiny book of curious little poems. 
We say curious, and would emphasize the 
word; but not with adverse innuendo. There is 
something in many of the pieces that stops a 
wandering attention so suddenly and gives one’s 
mind a shock of such singular, if very slight, 
surprise that what at first seemed common- 
place takes on the fascination of novelty. But 
some of them are commonplace. Sones 
From tHe Guetro. By Morris Rosenfeld. 
With Prose Translation, Glossary and Intro- 
duction by Leo Wiener, Instructor in the 
Slavonic Languages at Harvard University. 
(Boston: Copeland & Day, publishers.) This is 
an interesting little book. The original text of 
the poems is given, and on the page opposite 
each piece appears a prose translation by Mr. 
Wiener. Mr. Rosenfeld’s German is that of the 
Lithuanian Jews; his poetry is mostly of a dis- 
tressful tone, but it is not more pessimistic than 
one would expect from the Ghetto. Often the 
spirit is bitter almost to the last degree, and 
upon the whole the largest impression is that 
of intense feeling rather than of imagination. 
With the aid of Mr. Wiener’s glossary the 
reader who knows German may easily read Mr. 
Rosenfeld’s poems. THe Sone oF STRA- 
DELLA AND OTHER Soncs. Written by Anna 
Gannon. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, publishers.) A little book of lyrics and lyr- 
ical stories of pleasing fluency. Some of the 
shorter pieces have the true song-melody, and 
there are several pretty descriptive rime 
sketches of noted places. Mr. DOoLEy IN 
PEACE AND Wak. (Boston: Small & May- 
nard, publishers.) Fun of a sort rather gross than 
coarse enlivens Mr. Dooley’s sayings and re- 
flections. He is an Irishman not impossible, 
but perhaps exceptional, such as we sometimes 
see in a policeman’s garb, but more often in his 
clutches. His wit is often much more Ameri- 
can and of the newspaper than Irish and of the 
all-assuming immigrant; but it is funny never- 
theless. 


A FEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PHOPLE. 
LATITUDE 19°. A Romance of the West In- 
dies in the Year of Our Lord Eighteen Hundred 
and Twenty. By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Here is a ro- 
mance of the old fashioned sort, on a line mid 
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way between “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Treas- 
ure Island.” The author has a vivid imagina- 
tion and a convincing style. We have read her 
wonderful story with implicit credulity and now 
we pass it on as well worth an hour’s undivided 
attention. It is crowded with picturesque ad- 
ventures. THe Lost Crry. By Joseph 
HE. Badger, Jr. (Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. 
$1.50.) A story of adventure and discovery by 
a party of voyagers in a flying machine. The 
Lost City was visited and found to be of Aztec 
origin, but situated somewhere in our north- 
western territory, perhaps what is now the 
State of Washington. It is on the order of 
Jules Verne’s stories, readable and amusing. 
JOEL HARForD. By James Otis. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) The story 
of a rustic lad who goes to New York in search 
of employment and falls in with two newsboys. 
He has a great many adventures, annoying, dis- 
appointing and at last satisfactory. It is amus- 
ing and upon the whole a good story. There 
are three good illustrations by Charles Cope- 
land.—————CourRaGE, TRUE HEARTS: The 
Story of Three Boys Who Sailed in Search of" 
Fortune. By Gordon Stables, M.D., O.M., Sur- 
geon, Royal Navy. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Boys who 
stories of wild and thrilling adventure will find 
this one just to their taste. From Scotland to 
the sea, from the sea to the country of the go- 
rillas, and then back home, the whole round is 
crowded with the most exciting experiences. It 
is a tale well told and interesting from beginning 
to end. BILBERRY Boys AND GIRLS. By 
Sophie Swett. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. $1.25.) This book is filled with a 
chain of vivid sketches for boys and girls writ- 
ten by one who knows her subjects and can 
make the simplest scenes attractive. The 
stories are good and so are the illustrations. 
GENERAL NELSON’s Scout. By Byron 
A. Dunn. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.) A story for boys. The scene is Ken- 
tucky in the time of the Civil War. From be- 
ginning to end it is stirring, not a dull page, 
and the spirit is vigorously patriotic. 
ELSIE ON THE HUDSON AND ELSEWHERE. By 
Martha Finley. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25.) The multitude of young people 
who have read the “ Elsie Books,” by Martha 
Finley, will eagerly welcome this volume by the 
same author. It has‘to do with American his- 
tory in the days of the Revolutionary War, and 
the telling is simple and pleasing ————-CyrkUS 
THE MAGICIAN. By David Beaton, D.D. (Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25.) This is “A 
Story of Magic in the Worship of Diana and the 
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Gospel in Asia,” as the sub-title informs us. 
Its purpose is to show in the form of a romance 
the uifference between the vulgar wonder of 
human magic and the diyine wonder of the 
miracles of Christ and the acts of the Apostles. 
It is well written, dramatic and instructive. 

His Bie Opportunity. By Amy Le 
Feuvre. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) Aside from its lively inter- 
est, this story will be good for boys to read. It 
does not preach, but its influence is strong for 
the right, and it leaves a smack of hearty en- 
couragement in the youthful mind. AN 
OBSTINATE Mat. Translated from the twenty- 
first edition of the German of Emma Von 
Rhoden by Mary E. Ireland. (Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs. $1.25.) An entertaining 
story for girls, presenting the experiences of a 
stubborn girl at home and at a German boarding 
school. There are some lively scenes of girlish- 
ness—such escapades as do not include evil— 
and in the end the impression is very pleasing. 

THE Boy MINERAL COLLECTORS. By 
Jay G. Kelley, M.H. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Compary. $150.) This is a book full 
of valuable information for young people inter- 
ested in minerals and mineral collecting. In 
the form of conversations it goes over a large 
field of study, presenting the formation and na- 
ture of various crystals, gems and other mineral 
formations. Facing the title-page is a colored 
plate representing sixteen examples of crystals 
and gems in various forms. It is a good book 
to place in the way of young minds. THE 
Farry Book. By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cents.) This collection of 
popular fairy stories by Mrs. Craig is one to 
please children—it has pleased generations of 
them. There are ten illustrations. MAR- 
GARET Montrort. By Laura E. Richards. 
(Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. $1.25.)' A 
bright and wholesome story for young people. 
It is charmingly written and the moral tone is 
high. A YANKEE Boy’s Success. By 
Harry Steele Morrison, with an Introduction 
by Chauncey M. Depew. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.) “I have 
not tried to make this a book of literary ex- 
cellence, with fine passages and flowery phrases,” 
says the author in his preface. We had long 
since become convinced that “literary excel- 
lence” and “fine passages and flowery phrases ” 
did not go together. But really, this book is 
interesting, full of push and go. Boys will 
read it with a gusto; yet they must remember 
that what this lucky Yankee boy did is not 
what they all can do. Marsopy AND HER 














NEIGHBORS. By Louise H. Catlin. (Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.50.) This 
is the story of three girls and a boy and the 
good times they had. It is a cheerful and cheer- 


ing book for young folks, brightly written and 
well illustrated. 


RECENT FICTION. 

LABOR oF LOvE. A Story for Boys. By 
Julia Magruder. (Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 50 cents.) A story with a lesson in 
it, but the lesson is not obtruded. Although its 
title-page tells us that it is written for boys, 
we see no reason. why girls should not or would 
not enjoy it. It is bright, engaging and full 
of action. 

Rep Patriots; THE Story or THE SEMI- 
NoLES. By Charles H. Coe. (Cincinnati: The 
Editor Publishing Company. $1.25.) Mr. Coe 
has done a good piece of historical work in this 
comprehensive study of the life and surround- 
ings of the great Seminole chief, Osceola, and 
the operations which ended in the memorable 
deportation of the Seminoles from Florida. It 
is a book deeply interesting. 


PAULINE WYMAN. By Sophie May. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) A story for 
girls by a writer who thoroughly understands 
girl life and girlish tastes and experiences. 
While the scenes and incidents are set and col- 
ored from a strictly New BEngland point of view, 
the interest is broad enough to attract young 
people everywhere. It is a simple story of 
commonplace life; but the telling is admirable. 


GRACE O’MALLEY, PRINCESS AND PIRATE. 
By Robert Machray. (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. $1.25.) An Irish romance 
of the time of King James VI of Scotland, with 
adventures galore and a heroine who knows 
how to fight for her rights. It is written in 
spirited style, the story never flagging from be- 


ginning to end. After reading it one is not apt. 


to forget Grace O’Malley, the plucky Irish prin- 
cess, and her valorous exploits. 


THe KIne’s WARD. By Jessie Van Zile Bel- 


den. (New York: F’. Tennyson Neely, publisher.) - 


A quaint and pleasing story laid in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, when Hngland 
was having stormy days. It is told in the first 
person, and the style suits well the story and 
the time. Pleasant mystery, lively adventure 
and love in the old-fashioned, romantic form 
blend together right picturesqueiy and in the 
end all comes out as it should. 


THE LOVE oF A Former Lire. By Charles 
J. H. Halcombe. (New York: M. F. Mans- 


field & Co. $1.25.) There is not much hold- 
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ing power in a romance of reincarnation; but 
such as is possible this book possesses. It is a 
tragedy begun long ago in one existence and 
consummated in another. From Nero’s time a 
skip is made to our own day, and the nineteenth 
century avenges a woman’s wrongs of that far- 
away Roman age. It will obliterate an idle 
hour to read the story. 

THe LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. By Rupert 
Hughes. (The Century Co. $1.50.) Here is 
a book to make the blood bubble merrily in a 
boy’s veins. It is a running history of a year’s 
athletics by a club of. healthy and happy lads 
who know how to make the best and most out of 
recreational pastime and sport. It is a spirited 
book in both text and illustrations, brimful of 
wholesome excitement and healthful fun. We 
pass it along to be read and enjoyed. 


THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA. By 
Molly Elliot Seawell. (The Maemillan Co. 
$1.50.) Mrs. Seawell has the art of making 
things bright. Her sentences corruscate; her 
pages shine. In this little romance of English 
life on sea and land she is at her brightest and 
lightest. We do not envy the person who can- 
not enjoy her sea fights, her duels, her sketches 
of the agile and competent Lady Arabella and 
her sprightly descriptions of mobs and balls, 
love making and prisons, the gallows and a par- 
don in the nicx o’ time. It is a captivating 
story. 

By ORDER OF THE MAGISTRATE. By W. Pett 
Ridge. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) If we 
felt the need of making a crisp and adequate 
phrase for use of this moment, it would satisfy 
us to say that By Order of the Magistrate is a 
brutally clever story. From first page to last 
cleverness and brutality are well blended. Not 
that the book is low in the worst sense—it is 
not low; it is in some respects delightfully en- 
tertaining. Even its description, long and real- 
istic, of a ring fight under a railroad arch is in 
a way attractive. Mr. Ridge is master of his 
materials, and he writes with an enthusiasm 
that catches the reader and holds him fast. 

FRIENDSHIP AND FOLLY. 
Maria Louise Pool. (Boston: L. C. Page & 
Company. $1.25.) Miss Pool’s large and 
loyal audience will probably feel that this story 
is not her very best; but it is quite interesting 
in a way. We are not in sympathy with the 
plot, such as there is, which depends upon love 
that is neither picturesque nor honorable. It is 
a mildly sensational story of how two girls are 
loved by the same man, how he marries one but 
loves the other better; how the one he marries 
deserts him for a titled scapegrace and dies, leay- 
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ing nothing but good taste in the way of his 
marrying the other, which he accordingly does. 
Surely a rather vulgar book, but well written. 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. By John A. Stew- 
art. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
A long and in many points a strong novel of 
English life, aspiration, success and disappoint- 
ment, or disillusionment; a story of eminence 
gained by strength and endurance, along with 
which went other things not so admirable. 
Doubtless a good deal of English political and 
social life is strongly and dramatically presented 
as well as fine sketches of character in both 
high and low classes. Love holds its own all 
the way through, and in some parts of the story 
the author’s frankness goes pretty far in the 
way of calling a spade a spade and letting men 
curse and swear with round profanity. Upon 
the whole, however, it is a novel that leaves a 
deep impression in the outcome. 


THe MONEY CAPTAIN. By Will Payne. (Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) .-There 
can be no doubting that this story is true to the 
life its author has attempted to depict. Chicago 
gives up the secret of its gas stock and its finan- 
cial legislation to Mr. Payne. The story is 
crammed full of money, it rustles with bills and 
its words clink like silver and gold coins. Fraud, 
corruption, the tricks of speculation, the brib- 
ing and suborning of municipal officials and the 
scheming of lawyers are set off against the wiles 
of reporters and the influence of powerful edi- 
tors. There is love enough, and trouble lies in 
wait. Everybody rushes against everybody. 
Mr. Payne’s style suits his story, which has an 
air of solid authenticity and reality. Chicago 
has never been better pictured in fiction; but 
the picture does not flatter the sitter; or pos- 
sibly it does. At all events it is well drawn 
upon a rather large canvas in pretty raw colors. 


PRISONERS OF Hore. By Mary Johnston. 
(Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50.) 
This is a romance of the Virginia Colonies in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. As 
a romance pure and simple, with just a faint 
touch of historical coloring, it is pleasant read- 
ing; but it must be gulped down without a crit- 
ical wince. A large part of it is quite unbe- 
lievabie, so tenuous is its thread of possibility ; 
but the telling is notably good and the charac- 
ters are forcibly sketched. It is of the sort of 
tragedy imagined by women, the sentimental 
strain increasing from the outset to the ending, 
where it culminates in a wild and wordy ex- 
plosion. We do not mean this for condemna- 
tion; far from it. The story has a distinct 
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fascination, and we plead guilty to having kept 
late hours over it—in fact, we could not lay it 
aside until we had read the last word. If it is 
a first novel, the author is to be congratulated 
and encouraged. 


RopEN’s CornER. By Henry Seton .Merri- 
man. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) 
We could not tell this story, or even roughly 
sketch it, without doing a bad turn. Mr. Mer- 
riman’s audience is large and it likes his 
stories as they unfold their surprises. Frankly, 
we do not like Roden’s Corner as well as we 
liked The Sowers; the chief characters are 
disagreeable, and the subject uppermost all the 
way through smacks of crime a trifle too per- 
sistently. | Nevertheless, Mr. Merriman does 
not fail to hold one’s interest; he has the story- 
teller’s magic. Even when the deadly fumes 
of his malgamite process are strongest the fas- 
cination never flags. A pleasing love story 
runs through the book, and there are some good 
characters to offset and finally overcome the 
wicked ones who are working the malgamite 
corner. In the end the reader is compensated. 
Mr. De Thulstrup’s illustrations are excellent. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A story of the American Revolution from 
the pen of Paul Leicester Ford will run in The 
Bookman during the coming year. 

....The United States Bureau of Ethnology 
will print, under the editorship of Mr. A. S. 
Gatschet, a dictionary of the language of the 
Massachusetts Indians from manuscripts left 
by the late Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. 


....The father of Dr. Weir Mitchell, also a 
Philadelphia physician of prominence, was at 
times a writer of verse. But Dr. Mitchell the 
elder died at sixty, while his son was sixty-eight 
when “ Hugh Wynne” began to make his name 
so well known. 


....-A magazine devoted exclusively to art 
has never existed in Russia, but lately the Rus- 
sian Imperial Society has been issuing a 
monthly illustrated magazine modeled on the 
English Studio and the French L’Art et la Dec- 
oration. Répin, Vasnetsof€f and Prince Trou- 
betsky are among its contributors. 


..--I'he American Historical Review (quar- 
terly) for January, 1899, has appeared. Prof. 
H. Morse Stephens contributes a paper upon 
“The Administrative History of the Brit- 
ish Dependencies in the Further East,” and M. 
Henri Hauser describes the French Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. Other articles 
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are “ The Causes of Cromwell’s West Indian Ex- finally, without any encouragement from with- 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE NIGHT CROAKERS’ SONGS. 


THE major -key in poetry has been said to 
be not suited to Celtic genius, which has al- 
ways, as Matthew Arnold noted, struck the 
chord of sadness. From the earliest ballads 
down to the latest song of Tennyson, English 
lyrical expression has generally sounded a 
minor, as if harking back to some prehistoric 
strain of plaintive disappointment. It may 
not be quite loyal for us to set ourselves 
against this hereditary. cast of imagination; 
yet, after all, life has changed, and why 
should not our happier condition boldly show 
its influence in our song? 

Of course, we must have our glum mo- 
ments; we must rail at fate, find fault with 
the turn of the seasons, foresee failure in 
everything when the fit is upon us; but the 
healthy mood is the major mood. A well-fed, 
clean, hearty, courageous person rarely goes 
about making everybody else miserable with 
his lugubrious prophecies and his whine 
against the disordered state of the universe. 
He is rather an exhaustless battery of cheer- 
ful shocks and blithe currents. This thing 
of liking the smack of misery and of batten- 
ing upon discouragements is mostly due to 
an acquired taste long pampered. In child- 
hood we are taught it in school all the week 
and of a ‘Sunday; our books are full of wo- 
begone falsetto notes and strains. The good 
little girl and the heavenly souled little boy 
die in the bud. 

We must take it as a good sign that re- 
cently there has seemed to be a veering of 
public taste toward the major key. All over 
the world the century appears likely to close 
with a strong chorus of wholesome and virile 
song. Wonderful, indeed, have been the ex- 
amples of heroism just at the point where a 
spirit of pessimism was so universally cur- 
rent that it looked as if the whole of man- 
kind were giving up all hold upon hope. Per- 
haps the theory of Tolstoi and his admirers 
needed just the counterblast of cannon and 
the heady tonic of the bugles. Society needed 
a rearrangement of its atoms, statesmen 
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were benefited by the stimulus of heroic 
exigencies, and we all felt ourselves uplifted 
on @ great wave of courage. 

There is nothing so good for the spiritual 
and physical health of a man or a nation as 
courage in meeting responsibility. To shirk, 
to imagine defeat, to argue on the side of 
fear and incompetency, is to choose the 
whining minor chord. We have seen what 
true manliness can do on the slopes at San- 
tiago and on the thunder-rocked ships of our 
fleets; we have taken a new inventory of 
woman’s values since we saw them under 
fire, facing death without a wince. Would 
it be strange if our songs were to take a 
fresh quality, a tonic cheerfulness and a 
thrilling courage from the change in our ex- 
periences? 

There can be no doubt about what we as a 
nation are going to do. It has been always 
but a question of time and growth. Large 
power must have room. At certain stages of 
organi® development a new diet becomes ab- 
solutely necessary. The hour has struck 
the new meal must be served. Those who 
have not the courage to face Progress and 
Responsibility as trencher-mates may well 
begin to withdraw. Sing us the song of 
wholesome, clean, undaunted manhood and 
womanhood; sing it bravely, the song of 
national competency and republican ade- 
quacy. 





THE ATTITUDE OF UNIVERSITY 
MEN IN THE DREYFUS CASE. 


Tue Dreyfus tragedy .has exposed many 
weaknesses of the French nation, but it has 
also revealed unexpected sources of strength. 
It is a matter of particular interest that so 
large a proportion of university men, that 
is, men belonging to the State teaching body 
and therefore in a way connected with the 
Government, have been active in demanding 
the revision of the trial. The bordereau, 
which deceived 581 deputies, was _ pro- 
nounced a forgery by professors at the Sor- 
bonne, the Collége de France, and the Ecole 
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des Chartes, whose function is that of pre- 
paring library specialists and decipherers of 
archives. A savant of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, in view of the evidence, is said 
to have declared: “If I did not pronounce that 
Dreyfus is probably innocent I should have 
to abandon every problem in history.” 

Prominent among those who rebuked the 
intemperate passions of the anti-Dreyfus 
factions were M. Monod and M. Réville, 
both of whom have won world-wide dis- 
tinction for their critical researches in his- 
tory. M. Réville’s well-known studies in 
comparative religion indicate a tolerant and 
judicial spirit incapable of the anti-Semitic 
rage which has possessed so many of his 
countrymen. 

It is perhaps even more remarkable that 
men charged with the administration of 
school affairs should have put themselves in 
opposition to the wild current by which for 
a time even the Government itself seemed to 
be swept along. Chief among these was the 
inspector of schools, Félix Pécaut, who was 
also for many years director of the Normal 
School of Fontenay-aux-Roses, and whose 
impress has been stamped upon thousands 
of the elementary schools of France. The 
closing hours of this pure and sincere life 
raise it to a heroic plane. Failing strength 
had warned M. Pécaut that his labors were 
drawing to a close; but, roused by the peril 
of his country, he resigned his official posi- 
tion that without prejudice to the Govern- 
ment he might devote his last efforts to the 
service of justice. He died a few days after 
his resignation, but his influence survives in 
the person of his dearest friend, M. Ferdi- 
nand Buisson. The latter name is familiar 
on this side of the Atlantic. Appointed di- 
rector of primary education by Jules Ferry 
in 1879, M. Buisson has been for nearly 
twenty years the leading spirit of the sys- 
tem. His interest extended to all countries, 
and his Dictionary of Pedagogy attests both 
the exhaustive character of his studies and 
the soundness of his judgment. He “was 
delegated to represent his country at the 
Centennial of 1876, and became through that 
visit personally endeared to many school 
men of the United States. At the grave of 
Félix Pécaut, M. Buisson publicly couse- 
crated himself to the cause of truth and 
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justice, quoting with thrilling effect the 
words of his revered friend: “In your desire 
to save France beware lest you destroy the 
conscience of France.” From that grave M. 
Buisson turned away to maintain by voice 
and pen the appeals for revision. His ef- 
forts were emphasized by the abuse they 
drew from M. Janet in the columns of the 
Petit Journai. 

The situation is thus summed up by M. 
Bérenger: ‘France is divided into two 
camps. On one side are nationalists, anti- 
Semites, clericals and Jesuits; on the other, 
the thinkers, Socialists, Protestants and 
Jews. Recently these two forces have been 
embodied in two men, the nationalist, Hrnest 
Judet, and the patriot, Ferdinand Buisson.” 

It would seem in the light of these noble 
examples that the school system upon which 
the Republic has spent its best energies has 
become a nursery of enlightened consciences. 
They afford the best refutation of the oft 
repeated charge that the secular schools are 
demoralizing. 





THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


THE educational outlook of the country is 
of unusual interest at the present moment. 
We have suddenly been raised to the posi- 
tion of a world power and our ability to sup- 
port the dignities will depend largely upon 
the character of our education. 

We are a school-going people. Of our 71 
millions above 16 millions were in primary 
or superior schools last year. In respect to 
the mere matter of attendance we stand 
very high. Official statistics show that for 
every thousand inhabitants we have 205 
pupils in elementary schools. This is a 
higher ratio than is reached in Germany 
which has 175 in a thousand, or Switzerland, 
which has 199. We fall in the scale, sie 
ever, when the comparison is made on length 
and regularity of school attendance. For 
the whole population this averages not above 
4% years of 200 days each, whereas in Ger- 
many the average rises to 7.2 years of 200 
days each. On the other hand, our political 
system, with the passion for reading and 
public discussion that it promotes, and th= 
adventurous spirit and trading procliviues 
of our people preserve to them the slight at- 
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tainments that are made in the brief period 
of schooling. 

Considering the importance of prolonged 
training great interest attaches to statistics 
showing increase in the number of high 
schools. The Bureau of Education reports 
5,109 public schools of this grade in 1897, 
and above 580,000 pupils in these and in 
private secondary schools. The policy in 
certain States of affiliating the high schools 
with the superior institutions, and more es- 
pecially endeavors, as in Massachusetts, to 
equalize advantages by bringing a high 
school within the reach of every child in the 
State and by making attendance compulsory 
for the whole school period, tend also to 
raise the level of popular intelligence. 

One of the chief causes for alarm in re- 
spect to the public schools is.the tendency 
to make them an experimental field for fad- 
dists. Unfortunately even superintendents 
are found in thig class and may sacrifice the 
interests of a whole generation in the pur- 
suit of crude fantasies, psychological, socio- 
logical or what not. Public opinion which 
corrects so many abuses is of little use here, 
as common experience affords no criterion 
of educational theories. Here the only safety 
is in the appointment of trained men, schol- 
ars, who have critical and logical acumen 
and who are restrained in their ardor for the 
new by due respect for the traditions of a 
worthy alma mater. Perhaps the most hope- 


ful sign of the times is the tendency of uni-. 


versity and public school men to draw to- 
gether and recognize the common bearing of 
their respective provinces. 

“It is important at this moment in our na- 
tional life to emphasize the claims of higher 
education. We have had much to do with 
training inferior peoples, but in our new pos- 
session we encounter an unfamiliar class. 
For ages they have been in contact with a 
civilization in which higher education has 
been honored and fostered. The leaders in 
all the conquered islands, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, are familiar with, and 
many of them are formed upon, the humani- 
ties; they have intellectual standards by 
which to measure us. Moreover, we shall 
come in touch with foreign diplomats in re- 
spect to matters that have to be settled by 
historical precedents rather than upon a 
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broad basis of principle. Knowledge, com- 
prehensive and minute, must supplement the 
natural aptitudes which have heretofore 
been the chief reliance of our diplomacy. 

Recent departures at many of our higher 
institutions, especially the creation of 
courses in comparative jurisprudence and 
diplomacy as at Harvard, Columbia, Prince- 
ton and latest at Columbian, Washington, 
seem almost like a prevision of the new re- 
sponsibilities. It appears also ‘from the 
statistics that there is an increasing tend- 
ency on the part of young men to pursue 
university courses, as if there was a revived 
sense of the relation between higher educa- 
tion and practical careers. 

It is perhaps unfortunate, at this moment, 
that so many of our universities have no 
presidents or are on the eve of changing 
presidents. The executive of a great insti- 
tution affects more by his personality than 
any other single influence. He is a leader in 
the higher life of the people. Our new re- 
lations also give additional reasons for in- 
sisting that institutions classed as superior 
shall justify the title by their resources and 
activities. New York, by the powers granted 
to the Board of Regents, guards the honor 
of its scholastic degrees. Pennsylvania has 
aimed to accomplish the same result by the 
law of 1895 requiring thereafter the sanction 
of the University and College Council for 
every college charter. In the North Central 
States an effort in the same direction has 
been begun by the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools. It is interesting 
to note along with these movements the in- 
creased participation of university men in 
public affairs and the increased recognition 
of their services in this arena. 





CRETE. -: 

THE past week sees Prince George, son of 
the King of Greece, installed as Governor 
of Crete. This ends the rule of Turkey in 
an jisland whose people have fought and 
died through successive generations in the 
brave war for independence of foreign rule. 
They have succeeded at last, not because 
they were strong, but because the slow but 
mighty “concert of Europe,” or, rather, 
what was left of it when Germany and Aus- 
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‘tria withdrew; were able to unite, that is, 
when Great Britain and Russia were ready 
to come to terms. Very likely Germany 
withdrew because she was willing that 
humiliated and enfeebled Greece should 
have a little fillip of consolation, and by 
withdrawing she might not seem to her good 
friend at the Yildiz Palace to give her con- 
sent to humiliation of Turkey in her turn, 
after her success against Greece. Thus 
Greece gets the substance of what she went 
to war for, gets it not in her way but in the 
way Russia prefers. 

The loss of Crete is one more stage in the 
disintegration of the Turkish Empire. We 
are impatient at the long survival of the 
worst government on earth, but if one could 
look at events through the telescope of his- 
tory instead of through the slow turning 
kaleidoscope of a single life’s current events, 
one should find that the changes of this 
single century have been very momentous. 

In 1812 Bessarabia was ceded to Russia, 
as the result of a long war between the two 
nations, and the river Pruth became the new 
boundary. The Servians had long been in 
rebellion, and they refused to accept the 
amnesty allowed them by the treaty of 
Bucharest and continued their fight until 
they gained their autonomy in 1817 with no 
help from kussia. A rebellion in Epirus, be- 
ginning in 1820, which finally involved the 
great Egyptian Ibrahim Pasha in aid of 
Turkey, and Russia in aid of the rebels, was 
concluded in 1828 by the independence of 
Greece, and transferred to Russia the east- 
ern coast of the Black Sea, with the ports of 
Anapa and Poti. On the western and north- 
ern shore of the Black Sea, Bessarabia and 
Rumania were deprived of all Turkish gar- 
risons as far as the Danube and put under 
the protection of Russia, to which the former 
.was later annexed. In-1860 Roumania be- 
came independent, and Servia got rid of its 
Turkish garrisons. In 1878, by the treaty of 
San Stefano, modified by a European Con- 
gress, the province of Dobrudja, south of the 
Danube, was lost to Turkey and came to 
Rumania; Hastern Rfimelia was given 
autonomy, Bosnia and Herzegovina went to 
Austria, Montenegro was enlarged, Servia 
became independent, Janina and Thessaly 
went to Greece, Cyprus to England, and 
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Russia took the province about Kars and 
Batam, southeast of the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile slower changes had greatly re- 
duced, or utterly destroyed, the power of the 
Sultan in other great provinces. The mas- 
sacres in Syria occasioned the intervention 
of the European Powers for the protection 
of the Christian population. Hgypt has be- 
come an English possession, and English in- 
fluence extends over a considerable portion 
of the coast of Arabia, while Tunis is no 
more Turk than is Algiers or Morocco. 

We then see, during the century, the Turk- 
ish Empire reduced on every side. The Turk 
is nearly driven out of Kurope. He has lost 
Greece and the Balkan provinces, which 
make up Bosnia, Servia, Montenegro, Her- 
zegovina, Bulgaria and Rumania, leaving 
him only the strip of ROmelia behind Con- 
stantinople. He has been driven quite out 
of Africa, and he has lost all that region 
to the northeast out of which Russia has 
built her coal oil industry. Of the islands 
of the Mediterranean the chief are lost, 
Cyprus and Crete, and only the small islands 
along the coast remain. Palestine and 
Syria are protected against misgovernment, 
and Arabia is semi-independent. Practically 
the mighty Turkish Empire, which once 
threatened Europe, is now shut up to Asia © 
Minor and the valley of the Euphrates, and 
here she remains by sufferance of the Pow- 
ers. Another outbreak of violence, or a new. 
European war, may end what can never be 
mended. The next Russian advance is 
likely to be a tremendous one; and yet be- 
fore the time for it comes Germany may have 
assumed to teach the Sultan how to rule 
Asia Minor. It is the incidence of the Chi- 
nese problem which gives respite to Turkey. 





GENERAL MILEs and Adjutant-General Cor- 
bin testified last week before the War In- 
quiry Commission, and the reports of Colo- 
nel Roosevelt concerning the fighting at 
Santiago were published. General Miles 
had much to say about the confusion and 
congestion of stores at Tampa, the lack of 
small boats for the Santiago expedition, the 
insufficient supplies of medicines and food, 
the lack of shelter for the wounded and 
sick, and the poor and dangerous quality of 
the refrigerated and canned beef forwarded 
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to Porto Rico and Cuba. He read a dis- 
patch from Shafter, in which the latter as- 
serted that four men had died for want of 
medicines. There was at no time a sufii- 
cient quantity of these, and the wounded 
were exposed to rain for lack of tents. The 
loading of supplies at Tampa had been in- 
trusted to Shafter. When asked who was 
to blame for ail these shortcomings, he sug- 
gested that the Commission should inquire 
of the Secretary of War or the Commissary 
General. He had reason to believe that the 
bad beef or the chemicals associated with it 
had caused much sickness. Those who ate 
the beef, for lack of anything else, suffered 
from dysentery. He is now making an in- 
vestigation to fix responsibility for what he 
calls “ a pretence of an experiment” in 
supplying such food to the army. Colonel 
Roosevelt in his reports complained that his 
men had no proper food, and that the med- 
ical supplies were utterly inadequate. His 
sick and wounded suffered so in the hospi- 
tals, when sent to the rear, for lack of food 
and attention, that he found it best to keep 
them at the front. His men could not get 
clothes or shoes. General Corbin testified 
that the War Department did not contem- 
plate a war until war was declared by Con- 
gress, and that no active preparations for it 
were made until that time. It must have 
occurred to the Commission that this course 
was in sharp contrast with the foresight 
and early action of the Navy Department, 
as set forth in Secretary Long’s report. To 
preserve his peace of mind, General Corbin 
said, he had not read a newspaper during 
the war. Even the Adjutant-General of the 
Army may be the better for a little fresh 
information. By carefully avoiding the 
newspapers General Corbin may have pre- 
served his own peace of mind at the ex- 
pense of much disturbance and pain in the 
minds of others. For example, the papers 
would have told him there was ground for 
complaint at Chickamauga. He says he 
heard nothing from the inspectors. 





THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT may 
rest assured that the sentiment of the navy 
concerning the recent reported osculatory 
performances of Naval Constructor Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson is one of unalloyed 


disgust. Nothing can be more foreign to_ 


every instinct of the United States naval 
officer than such an exhibition as Mr. Hob- 
son has been permitted to make of himself; 
and if he has not wrecked his career it will 
be solely because there is salvation for him 
in a long stay in China under so sharp a 
disciplinarian as Admiral Dewey. It is 
true that older heads than his have been 
turned by less adulation; but the officials of 
the Navy Department are not- similarly 
troubled, and at least are supposed to have 
some regard for the good name and discip- 
line of the service. No reason appears why 
not merely these later performances, but 
various others credited to Mr. Hobson should 
have been tolerated. Why, for example, 
was he permitted to fuss with the Santiago 
wrecks and obstruct the wrecking people at 
work there under their contracts, as he did 7? 
Why was he allowed to assume the credit 
of the floating of the Maria Teresa, when 
none of it was due him ? Why was he not 
at once sharply rebuked for publicly threat- 
ening the Navy Department with an appeal 
to the public for funds wherewith to raise 
the Colon, after far more experience’ heads 
than his had officially pronounced ti: "work 
impracticable ? Why now has he been per- 
mitted to besmirch a reputation such as few 
men get, and which belongs to his country 
as much as to himself ? The people have 
just cause to censure the Navy Department 
for its singularly weak course with respect 
to this young officer, though perhaps with 
less severity than he will himself when he 
reaches years of discretion. 





THE following extract from Governor- 
elect Roosevelt’s speech at the New England 
dinner in this city last week hits a bull’s- 
eye. He said: 


“If we ever succeed in this country in arrang- 


ing a divorce between the two elements of the 
body politic, so that on one side we shall see 
the nice, cultivated, well-meaning little men 
with good morals and receding chins, the little 
men who mean well and cannot fight, and on 
the other side the thoroughly efficient men 
who do not mean well at all; if we ever suc- 
ceed in developing intd those two distinct castes 
the dhy of the ending of free government in this 
country is not far distant, and I want you to 
remember that in the last resort one element is 
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pretty nearly as dangerous as the other to the 
community. The good man who does not 
amount to anything, the good man who cannot 
-make his virtue become practical, and if neces- 
sary aggressive, counts for very little in the 
community. In the present age we do not need 
the cloistered virtue of the anchorite; we need 
the virtue that can-stand the wear and tear of 
rough contact with the world. We need the vir- 
tue that can go out and do things, not do things 
quite as well as it thinks it could in advance, 
but do them somehow.” 


Neither in New York nor Brooklyn, and in 
few other cities, were the speakers on Fore- 
fathers’ Day any more afraid than their an- 


cestors of territorial expansion. Possunt 
quia posse videntur. 





In a published report of some remarks 


said to have been made by the President on © 


the 21st, concerning the shipment of supplies 
to Cuba, there is an interesting reference to 
the mission of the late General Garcia, 
showing that before he died he had almost 
obtained that relief for the insurgents in 
arms for which he came to the United 
States. The President said, it is asserted, 
that just before Garcia’s death he had 
nearly completed an arrangement for pay- 
ing $100 to each Cuban soldier, the money 
required for this- to be advanced on pledge 
of repayment out of the customs revenue of 
Havana. If it was right to assist the in- 
surgents in this way before Garcia’s death, 
it is right now, and we presume the project 
has not been given up. There is in the 
Urgent Deficiency bill now pending an item 
of $3,000,000 for extraordinary expenses of 
the war. The Government intends to use 
this money, it is said, in advancing arrears 
of pay to both the Filipino and the Cuban 
soldiers. There is an opportunity in the 
Philippines for wise diplomacy, but while 
Aguinaldo’s men have had no pay for a long 
time, they are not suffering for the neces- 
saries of life, as many of the Cuban sol- 
diers have been since the suspension of hos- 
tilities. We hope the project of paying $100 
to each insurgent soldier in Cuba will be 
carried out. In this way the Cuban forces 
can be induced to lay down their arms and 
return to peaceful pursuits, with a little 
money in hand for the purchase of cattle 
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and farm tools. A similar loan to the Fil- 
ipinos would have a good effect. 





It is very noticeable how utterly the proph- 
ets of evil are failing in their attempt to dis- 
courage the people of the United States from 
accepting the new responsibilities which 
came to us with the conclusion of the war 
with Spain. The nation has faith in itself, 
and the opponents are almost silenced. They 
are quietly stepping down from their high 
position of utter hostility to national expan- 
sion and are confessing that we cannot re- 
store Porto Rico or the Philippines to Spain, 
and that it will not be so bad if we exercise 
a protectorate over the islands, allowing 
them all the autonomy they can exercise; as 
if a protectorate, as the result of war, a pro- 
tectorate by force, were not of the same 
moral order as annexation by force, with 
territorial self-government. The wise and 
strong utterances of the President will have 
much to do in silencing the birds of ill omen. 
There is a crisp, ice-edged epigram in the 
Greek Anthology (Pal. xi, 186) which will 
bear a translation with a modern applica- 
tion: ; 

Nouxruxdpag dec Savarngspov: GAN’ brav doy 
Anudgitoc, SvqoKe Kavtic 6 vuKricdpaé. 
“The croaking night-raven bodes death to the 
State; 
But the night-raven dies when the patriot 
speaks.” 





THE danger of a revolution in France 
comes from the fact that the Premier is M. 
Dupuy, the same man who was Premier 
when Dreyfus had his trial in 1894. That M. 
Dupuy could not resist a revolution under 
some army leader is shown by what he 
lately said as to the irreconcilable conflict 
between the army and the democracy. He 
said: 

“It is only too true that these two institu- 
tions have as their foundation contradictory 
principles. If you weaken the army you imperil 
national independence; if you maintain its tradi- 
tions and its rights, civil society takes fright on 
behalf of liberty. It is the torment of the pres- 
ent generation to be thus. pulled hither and 
thither between these two opposite ideals. We 
are attached to liberty, but we are bound to 
maintain the security of our fatherland; it is 
the most sacred of our duties.” 
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That is, if one must go it is not the army; 
The civil institutions are not supreme. This 
is a doctrine of terrible meaning. Imagine 
Washington or Grant making the army and 
not the civil government the arbiter of our 
nation’s destinies. 





ALL signs point to a friendly agreement 
with Great Britain for the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, or at least for a re- 
vision of it that will permit us to make the 
canal and control it. Great Britain may ask 
for something in return for what she will 
regard as her concession. There is a rumor 
that she will ask us to establish reciprocity 
in trade with Canada. That would not be a 
heavy price. Indeed, we could afford to 
give something ourselves for such reci- 
procity, because we should gain by it. Ne- 
gotiations for the abrogation of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty point, we suppose, to sub- 
sequent negotiations for a canal treaty with 
the two republics which own the route, and 
to the abandonment of the bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate. Of course, the Govern- 
ment should not tie itself to this project of 
legislation, based on a concession which will 
lapse next year, which Nicaragua will not 
recognize thereafter, which will be forfeited 
by its own terms whenever it shall be turned 
over to our Government, and which would 
give the whole canal to Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica after the expiration of a certain period. 
New projects of legislation will be required 
by new conditions, and they will not be in- 
trusted to the irascible and undiplomatic 

.Senator from Alabama, who appears to 
think that he can best insure the construc- 
tion of the canal under his pet bill by abus- 
ing and insulting the people and the chief 
officers of the countries which own the 
route, and those of any other interested 
Power whose friendship is worth anything 
to us. 





THE policy of the Democratic party in 
Congress and of certain Republicans there 
who are opposed te oxpansion appears now 
to require no prolonged contest in the Sen- 
ate on the question whether the peace treaty 
shall be ratified. That it will be ratified is 
a foregone conclusion, and recent reports in- 
dicate that the number of Senators voting 
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against it will be small. The opposition 
will strive, however, to procure a declara- 
tion that it is the purpose of the United 
States not to exercise sovereignty perma- 
nently over the Philippines, but to permit 
the Filipinos to set up a government of their 
own in the near future. An agreement upon 
this policy seems to have been brought 
about by the efforts and arguments of Mr. 
Bryan, who has been in consultation with 
Senators in Washington since he resigned 
from the army. But the ratification of the 
treaty does not pledge our Government to 
any subsequent policy as to the government 
of the Philippines, and it would be small 
wisdom to tie our hands just at present; and 
we do not believe that Mr. Bryan has in- 
fluence enough with the Senate to accom- 
plish this. 





A SMALL French paper called Siam, pub- 
lished in Saigon, Indo-China, has discovered 
a very simple method of gaining subscribers. 
It distributed its copies free for two weeks, 
and then put down as subscribers all who 
had not returned their papers to the office. 
Somewhat similar are its approved methods 
of territorial extension. Speaking of the 
River Mekong as a boundary between Siam 
and the French province of Tongking, it 
Says: 

“Our enemies have unwillingly allowed us 

the right bank of the Mekong; however, they 
are quite aware that rivers cannot constitute 
the frontiers of nations. The two banks of a 
river are generally inhabited by the same race; 
the crops, the products and the interests are 
identical; the river is not a barrier, but a way 
of.communication, therefore we ought to go be- 
yond the Mekong.” 
The French Consul-at Shanghai seems to 
have imbibed the same spirit, or is it char- 
acteristic of all French colonial aggression ? 
“We want it; therefore it is of right ours,” 
whether it be Madagascar, Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
the suburbs of Shanghai, or a subscription 
list for a provincial newspaper. 





....1t is a very unhappy thing that two of 
the benevolent societies supported by the 
Baptists should now be in open conflict. 
The blame all belongs to the Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, and Secretary Morgan, of the 
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Home Mission Society, is quite right in his 
reply to Secretary Rowland, of the Publica- 
tion Society, when he says that the latter 
society has not sought co-operation, but ri- 
valry, and when he says that the best re- 
sults will come “if each of the great nation- 
al societies would confine itself strictly to 
its own sphere of activity.” ‘The Publica- 
tion Society has been for years a rankling 
thorn in the sides of both the Home and 
Foreign Mission Societies. If it thought the 
Foreign Missionary Society yielded a bit to 
comity it would send its rival missionaries 
right into the field occupied by societies of 
other denominations; or even, as in Mexico, 
by the Baptist Society; while it has been 
carrying on rival evangelistic work at home 
with little regard to the society to whom 
that work has been intrusted. 


..--The President’s suggestion that the 
United States Government could properly 
care for the resting places of the Confed- 
erate dead was a happy inspiration, and 
made his visit to the South nothing less than 
a triumph. Knowing how devoted the old 
veterans of the Civil War still are to the 
Lost Cause we do not wonder at the cheers, 
nor at the votes of honor passed by various 
representative bodies in the South, altho it 
did not justify some one in pinning a Con- 
federate badge on the President’s coat in 
Macon. He could not well take it off, but 
it was not a curteous or considerate act. In 
an address at Macon Commander Wiley, of 
a Confederate veteran organization, ex- 
pressed the hope that the Confederate sol- 
diers would be pensioned. This would be 
absurd, even if it were not forbidden by a 
Constitutional Amendment; and it has been 
denounced by the Confederate veterans of 
Memphis. 


-... We congratulate Dr. Edwards A. Park 
of Andover on his approaching ninetieth an- 
niversary, and that in those ninety years, 
amid a bustling world, absorbed as never 
before with its own affairs, he has been 
able to reclaim so large a place for, and to 
give so much dignity and importance to, 
the higher science in which he has shown 
himself so great both as a student and as a 
teacher. Under his leadership Andover has 
attained a distinction as a school of the 
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prophets it never enjoyed before. The cele- 
bration of his ninetieth anniversary is in 
the hands of a competent committee, headed 
by Dr. D. L. Furber of Newton Centre, 
Mass., and will evoke a hearty response not 
only from all parts of this country, but 
wherever men love sound, clear and broad 
thinking on Christian theology. 


....The place of honor in the last number 
received of The Chinese Recorder, the mis- 
sionary magazine, published in Shanghai, 
is given to an article by the distinguished 
missionary, Dr. Griffiths John, on the sub- 
ject, “How to Accentuate our Protestant 
Unity.” He gives many practical ways of 
breaking down the divisions between mis- 
sions, and gives this warning, which de- 
serves attention among our home churches: 

“We as missionaries are surrounded by many 
rocks which make navigation difficult. There 
is the rock Presbyterian, the rock Episcopalian, 
the rock Congregational, and other such denom- 
inational rocks. And there is the rock Anglo- 
Saxon, the rock Teuton, the rock Scandinavian, 
and so on, and so on.” 

These are wretched rocks in America or 
China. 


....The progress of spelling reform is in- 
dicated by the decision of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Educational Associa- 
tion that in all their publications the re- 
formed spelling shall be used in the follow- 
ing words: program, tho, altho, catalog, prolog, 
decalog, demagog, pedagog, all of which spell- 
ings we have adopted for several years, and 
also in thru and thoro and their compounds. 
These latter we have not yet adopted, sim- 
ply because a paper for the general public 
cannot move quite as fast in such a matter 
as a technical journal. But we hope the 
time is not far off when we can print not 
only thru and thoro, but also blest, equipt, tost 
and a dozen other such past tenses. The 
Educational Review with the new year adopts 
the spelling recommended. 


....We fail to discover any good reason 
why the proposed Gordon Memorial College 
which General Kitchener is establishing in 
Khartum should be positively Mohammedan. 
That is a strange provision by which Eng- 
lish Christians shall raise a million dollars 
to teach Mohammedanism, It need not be 
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Christian, and Moslems may well have the 
fullest liberty; but let them raise the money 
for their theological teaching. It is not wise 
to try to strengthen the Moslem faith or 
spirit. But whether it is called Mohamme- 
dan or not, the teaching of modern science 
will undermine the faith of the Prophet. 
The British Empire may be the greatest of 
all Mohammedan Powers, but that element 
will be its weakness, not its strength. 


....dust while the only genuine Havana 
body of Christopher Columbus is on the seas, 
being borne back in sorrow and honor to 
Spain, the women of Granada have stoned 
the statue of Columbus there. We hope his 
coffin will be treated better than his statue. 
Perhaps it was a mistake to take it 
where it will recall that Columbus himself 
once was brought back to Spain in chains, 
and that Spain, which once possessed nearly 
all that Columbus discovered, has now lost 
all. A less bitter and indeed quite pardon- 
able demonstration was that of the Cubans, 
who one night put a grip-sack in one hand 
of the Queen’s statue and a steamer rug 
over her arm. 


....The condition of the poor in Havana 
is most deplorable, and the death rate is 
very high. A report submitted to General 
Greene shows that during the eleven months 
ending with November there were 19,580 
deaths and only 2,224 births in the city, the 
death rate thus appearing to have been not 
less than 90 per thousand. But the way for 
those sanitary improvements which are to 
be made under the direction of General Lud- 
low will not be opened until January Ist, 
when the city will be turned over to the 
American army 

....In the city elections in Massachusetts 
during the last two weeks there was very 
little politics. That is the advantage of sep- 
arating them from national or State elec- 
tions. It is evident that local option is a 
successful method of fighting the saloon and 
educating the conscience of the people. In 
such cities as Beverly, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Everett, Lowell, Medford, Newton, Salem 
and Holyoke no license won, generally by a 
large majority; and these are generally man- 
ufacturing towns. 


....Another sign of soundness in the 
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French heart is the resolve of the committee 
of the Municipal Council of Paris to pur- 
chase two hundred copies of M. Gohier’s 
book, “The Army Against the Victim,” for 
distribution in the public libraries of the 
city. That is the book for which the author 
was to be prosecuted on the charge of slan- 
dering the army, but by a vote of forty-four 
to twenty-three it was decided that the peo- 
ple should hear criticisms as well as eulogy 
of the army. 

....-In the discussion of our rights secured 
by conquest the word altruism is sometimes 
used. It is said that it is not altruistic to 
exercise the rights of conquest over a van- 
quished people. Perhaps it is not altruistic 
toward Spain, but it is toward Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Spain was not 
altruistic to the islands which have main- 
tained long insurrections. Our special duties 
of altruism were due not to Spain but to her 
colonies. 

....Huropean papers, and, indeed, the Lon- 
don Speaker, have said that one reason for 
the reluctance of our Government to annex 
Cuba was because of our unwillingness to 
assume the Cuban debt. To an American 
this reason seems almost ludicrous. We had 
been simple enough to suppose that the chief 
reason for our unwillingness was because 
we had said we would not, and so we could 
not. The debt probab!y would not frighten 
us. 

....dudge Day said that “a treaty of 
peace can contain anything which te vic- 
tor puts in it.” True, and it proves that we 
are a generous nation that we put in it only 
what would be a mercy and blessing to the 
colonies concerned, and then gave Spain 
twenty million dollars as solatiwm for her 
loss. 

....The appointment of Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock, Minister to Russia, as successor 
to Secretary Bliss seems to be a good one, 
altho he has not had a sufficient political 
record to justify a positive opinion. The ap- 
pointment, like that of Judge Day, seems to 
be rather a personal one. 

---.-The committee of investigation dis- 
covers in the conduct of the war much in- 
competence, but no corruption. It is some 
comfort that we are not a people of knaves. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AN ANTI-MORMON MEETING. 


THE Woman’s Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church has inaugurated an 
aggressive campaign, especially among the 
women, to prevent the seating of Mr. B. H. 
Roberts, an avowed polygamist, as a Repre- 
sentative in the Fifty-sixth Congress. It was 
felt that this is distinctly a woman’s question 
and that the women of the country ought to 
unite in as earnest an effort as possible to pre- 
vent the disgrace of such an event. Appeals 
have already been made to the women’s organ- 
izations of the country and as far as heard from 
they have manifested a willingness to unite in 
the campaign. The object is not so much to 


send general petitions to Congress as to bring 
the matter home to each Representative-elect 
in his own district. 

A meeting held this last week in the Assem- 
bly Hall of the Presbyterian Building was at- 
tended by representative women of New York 
and New Jersey, not merely of the Presbyterian 


Church, but of other denominations, and a con- 
siderable number of prominent clergymen and 
Christian philanthropists were also present. 
Mrs. Darwin R. James, the president of the 
Woman’s Board, presided, and among the 
speakers were the Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, presi- 
dent of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church; the Rev. W. R. Camp- 
bell, of Salt Lake City; Lewis R. Foote, D.D., 
of Brooklyn; Mrs. Katherine J. Bennette, of 
the Woman’s Board of Home Missions, and Mr. 
Eugene Young, formerly of Salt Lake City, well 
known to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT as 
a writer on Mormonism and himself a grand- 
son of Brigham ‘Young. 

Mr. Campbell expressed the belief that we 
are on the eve of the fiercest battle that has 
ever been waged by Mormonism against civiliza- 
tion, that the organization was never so strong, 
so well equipped, so impregnably entrenched, so 
entirely united, so triumphant as to-day, and 
that there is need of the most effective and ear- 
nest effort to defend the integrity of the home 
and the very life of our Christian civilization. 
In introducing Mr. Young he spoke of his rela- 
tionship to Brigham Young, and especially to 
Mrs. Stenhouse, his maternal grandmother, who 
had dared to throw off the yoke of Mormonism 
for herself and her entire family, and whose 


book published some years ago in England, “ An 
English Woman in Utah; or, The Tyranny of 
Mormonism,” and republished in this country 
under the title of “Tell It All,” had already 
been so powerful a factor in the contest. 

Mr. Young made a graphic and powerful ad- 
dress. He reviewed his own personal relations 
to the question, emphasized the fact that had 
the repeated warnings of Christian people in 
Utah, who understood the situation, been heeded 
by Congress, the Mormon problem would not 
have arisen to distract the nation at a moment 
when the war has laid fresh burdens upon the 
shoulders of those engaged in the great work 
of redemption; had reason instead of expe- 
diency governed, Statehood for Utah would 
have been delayed until the people had learned 
the principles of American liberty, and a de- 
fiant polygamist, an obedient servant of the 
Mormon priesthood, would not now be preparing 
to demand a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives. As it is this next session must face a 
great problem of national morality and the 
Christian men and women of the country must 
unite to arouse the national conscience by a de- 
mand for a proper solution of it. We give a 
few extracts from the address: 


“There seems to be a disposition in the East— 
particularly among the politicians, but even among 
the churches—to treat the revival of the Mormon 
issue as a minor matter. There is an inclination 
to view the election to Congress of B. H. Roberts 
—a three or four ply polygamist, still living in 
polygamy—as an unavoidable outcome of 
old conditions in Utah and a mere ques- 
tion of personal morality. ‘What if Rob- 
erts is a polygamist ?’ says one. ‘He is no 
worse than dozens of men in Congress.’ Let those 
who take such views beware of the awakening. 
Some day they will see, as those who know Mor- 
mon ambitions see now, that Mr. Roberts is a mere 
instrument, the representative of mighty forces. 
They will learn that through his election a people, 
300,000 strong, have turned from American lib- 
erty and American morality and have taken the 
initial step toward the establishment of a hier- 
archy foreign to our institutions and social laws, 
in the midst of our republic. 

““Mr. Roberts is nothing, has nothing outside 
of his Mormonism. He bound himself to the 
Church years ago when he sacrificed his desire to 
study law in order to take up missionary work, 
and he has never broken the chains. He has 
proved on more than one occasion that the word 
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of the Mormon leaders is his law and that he is 
willing to sacrifice his American liberty to carry 
out the demands of his Church superiors. To Mor- 
mons he is not known for any accomplishments in 
statesmanship, for any political achievements ; but 
his name lives in Utah because he has carried 
Mormonism to foreign lands; because he recovered 
the body of a missionary killed in Tennessee; be- 
cause he is one of the presidents of the great body 
of elders; because he was chosen as the speaker 
for Mormonism in the World’s Congress of Relig- 
ions; and, lastly, because his works on theology 
are now the standard books from which Mormon 
missionaries are supposed to derive their knowl- 
edge of their Gospel.” 

Mr. Young called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Roberts is the same man who in 1895 
joined Mr. Thatcher in declaring that they 
would never permit their ecclesiastical su- 
periors to dictate to them in political matters, 
and who only six months later under the 
pressure of these same ecclesiastical superiors 
and their threat that he would be denounced or 
thrown from his high position and made an 
outcast among his people, yielded and promised 
to sign anything they might demand. Keeping 
this promise he signed the infamous manifesto 
of 1896, in which the Mormon leaders declared 
that no high officer in the Church should accept 
a political nomination without having first con- 
sulted them. His nomination and election now 
is a rebuke to the Democrats of Utah for dar- 
ing to criticise the Church leaders, and is an 
example of the rewards that come from obedi- 
ence to the priesthood, just as the defeat and 
humiliation of Thatcher is a warning to dis- 
obedience. 

“If Mr. Roberts were merely a common law- 
breaker, frowned upon by his own people, it would 
be wasting time to make any ‘efforts against him. 
But if, in dragging polygamy into the House of 
Representatives, he is representing the defiant sen- 
timent of the whole Mormon people, then we must 
not rest until Congress has cast him out as a 
warning to all covenant breakers and all polyga- 
mists. It is because those who know the feelings 
of the Mormon people believe he is an embodiment 
of such defiance that they are warning the nation 
against the new Mormonism.” 





THE First Moravian Church of this city 
is celebrating its 150th anniversary this week 
with exercises including addresses by Bishop 
Mortimer Levering, a former pastor; the Rev. 
EB. T. Kluge, Dr. D. J. Burrell, and others. 
This is the original church, which has since en- 
larged to seven congregations in the Greater 
New York. 

....-In order to stimulate interest in Sabbath 
observance, the Woman’s National Sabbath Al- 
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liance recently offered a prize for the best essay 
on “The Benefits of the Sanctified Sabbath to 
the Home and Community at Large.” A per- 
sonal experience was preferred, and the prize 
has been awarded, out of fifty-three competing 
essays, to “ The Sabbath as a Delight,” by Miss 
Euphemia M. Olcott of this city. The general 
effect of the effort, it is felt, cannot but be 
good. 

...-Union Theological Seminary is propos- 
ing to institute a course of study for lay work- 
ers to consist of a series of lectures to be given 
on Monday evenings and including the topics 
connected with .blical literature, scripture ex- 
position, biblical and Church history, biblical 
and systematic theology and Christian life and 
work. It is to carry this out in connection with 
the Federation of Churches, and among the speak- 
ers proposed are President Hall, Professors 
McGiffert, Vincent and Briggs and Dr. John 
P. Peters. A small fee will be charged to meet 
the expenses and applications are called for. 
Should a sufficient number not be secured it is 
announced that the course may be withdrawn. 


....the National Anti-Saloon League held 
its third national convention recently. It is 
already afliliated with over 180 church or tem- 
perance organizations thronghout the United 
States, and presses for the most effective .meth- 
ods of combating the liquor traffic. It aims to 
take the materials at hand, laws as it finds them, 
human nature as it is, and do the best possible 
to crush the saloons. Among its officers are 
men representing all the different religious 
bodies, such as Archbishop Ireland, Hon. John 
D. Long of Massachusetts, Bishop Arnett and 
others. Among the speakers at the convention 
were members of the Young People’s Societies, 
Mrs. Hunt, so well known in connection with 
scientific temperance work, and others. 


.... The Phil-African Liberators’ League has 
recently sent out new reinforcements for Mr. Heli 
Chatelain at Lincoln, West Africa, on the high 
tableland of Angola. The idea of the organization 
is that the establishment of towns in regions 
where the degradation and woe, as the result 
of slavery, are greatest, will tend ‘to oppose 
effectively the internal slavery computed to in- 
clude fifty millions of slaves held by native 
savage masters, resulting in the cruel destruc- 
tion annually of half a million lives. It is ex- 
pected that these stations will in three years 
be self-supporting and self-propagating, and 
that no one station would require an expendi- 
ture of more than $10,000 to put it upon its 
feet. 


»»-»There has been quite a discussion with 
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regard to Sunday concerts in London. Appli- 
cation had been presented by a Mr. Robert 
Newman for the renewal of a license for Sun- 
day concerts at the Queen’s Hall. The Council 
offered to renew it on the understanding that 
the hall should not be used on Sundays or on 
other days prohibited by law for private gain 
or by way of trade. This was immediately 
taken up as action against Sunday music. But 
it is claimed that this is very unjust. The 
committee were not against Sunday music but 
simply against trade, and making of the Sunday 
music a business corresponding exactly to the 
business of concerts through the week. Many 
look upon the action of the Council as a strong 
and well judged move in favor of the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 


....The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
. remember references made to the Institute for 
Girls at San Sebastian, Spain. At the out- 
break of the war it was removed to Biarritz in 
France, where it has been carried on very suc- 
cessfully. During the month of September 
eleven new pupils crossed the frontier and en- 
tered the institute, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that there will be no difficulty in returning 
to Spanish territory. In view of the special 
relation that it bears to the university and for 
the sake of a larger influence, it is greatly de- 
sired that it be removed to Madrid instead of 
to San Sebastian. This, however, will require 
a suitable building and the purchase of land, 
making an additional draft which it is felt ought 
to be met by American Christians for the good 
of Spain. 


....One of the most significant features of 
modern religious work is the success achieved 
by men and women who have not had the op- 
portunities of collegiate education in carrying 
on evangelistic work, and this is very largely 
due to the impulse given the general training of 
such workers by Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in 
Chicago and such other enterprises as the Bible 
Normal College in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Moody 
says that he has long ceased to give out in his 
meetings “ Hold the Fort.” The time for that, he 
says, is past, and the thing now to be done is 
to go out of the fort and fight hand to hand 
with the power of evil. Between one and two 
hundred who have passed out of his institute in 
Chicago are in foreign lands, and more than 
seven hundred are engaged in home missions 
and as evangelistic preachers, regular pastoral 
work and church visitors. The opportunities 
in Chicago are naturally of the best for the 
training of such workers. 


+++eLhe American Sabbath Union held its 
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tenth anniversary last week in Washington. 
Representative Nelson Dingley, Jr., presided, 
and among those present were Drs. Teunis S. 
Hamlin, Bishop Hurst, A. Mackay-Smith and 
others. The secretary, Dr. I. W. Hathaway, 
reviewed the work of the Union, giving its spe- 
cial objects as foilows: 

“14. The organization of State Sabbath associa- 
tions where none exists, and giving aid to those 
already organized. 

“2. The printing and distribution of Sabbath 
literature in the form of short, crisp tracts, writ- 
ten by eminent specialists. 

“3. By public addresses, State and district con- 
ventions and like methods for awakening interest 
in the vital question of Sabbath observance and 
for the promotion of a biblical Christian Sabbath 
in our land. 

“4, The securing of proper Sabbath legislation 
by our national Congress and State legislatures, 
and the enforcement of the same, that all classes 
of American society may have secured to them 
their inalienable right to a weekly rest day, and 
the opportunity, if they be so minded, to worship 
God in the peace and quiet of their home and 
church.” 


Other addresses followed by Drs. Plumb, of 
Boston and H. C. McCook, of Philadelphia, and 
Bishop Hurst. 


....From many sources there come protests 
against formalism and lack of interest on the 
part of preachers in evangelical conversion and 
spiritual regeneration. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, of 
the British Weekly, has intimated that the evan- 
gelical Free Churches of England are in great 
need of a change in this particular, and the com- 
ments upon it in the English press show that 
while there is perhaps improvement in some 
lines there is considerable need of an advance in 
this respect. ‘The movement has had indorse- 
ment from a somewhat unexpected quarter. It 
appears that Emperor William has been com- 
menting upon the spiritual type of preaching 
and life which he has found in Jerusalem, and 
has expressed his disappointment that even in 
the Church of the Nativity, which ought to 
serve as an example of the highest charity and 
Christian life, he meets the very reverse. He 
asks also how Christianity can be popular 
against Mohammedanism while the clergymen 
are everlastingly quarreling over dogmatic 
questions, neglecting to teach true Christian 
charity and a pure life in emulation of Jesus 
Christ, and he admonishes them all to repent of 
their life of callous indifference and cold for- 
mal worship. Commenting upon this one of our 
Lutheran exchanges th:.:ks that it would be ad- 
vantageous if the Emperor were to deliver a 
similar rebuke to the. quarrelsome dogmatizers 
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in Germany, and that it might not be out of 
place in this country for a similar reason. 





MISSIONARY EXPLORATION 
INDO-CHINA. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DODD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


‘THERE is not so great need for it as in Africa, 
doubtless. Yet even to the missionaries, who 
know more about it than any other class, Indo- 
China is almost a terra incognita, except along 
the streams and bridle paths. What does the 
name mean, then, to the world outside? Is 
Indo-China simply what is left over when India, 
China and the Malay Peninsula have been 
eliminated? And if so, who can profess pro- 
. ficiency in its geography? India is encroach- 
ing continually eastward and northeastward. 
China—what will be left of it by the time ‘this 
is published? One must study Asiatic and 
African geography nowadays with his pencil in 
hand and his hand on the door of the telegraph 
office. Other forces than missionary make 
geography, largely, at least. And only incident- 
ally do missionaries help to make atlases. 
What justification, then, is there for missionary 
help, even incidentally, in writing the geog- 
raphy of Indo-China? Missionary exploration 
is necessary in order to ascertain what territory 
is yet unoccupied by any mission, and to ap- 
portion it among the various missions. 

There are Roman Catholics in Bangkok, 
in the French possessions as far up the Me- 
kong as Nawng Kai, and to the west of us, in 
Burma. ‘The Presbyterians are working among 
the Siamese and the Laos, in the very heart of 
Indo-China. The American Baptists have the 
field which includes the Burmans, Karens and 
Western Shans, and which laps over into Indo- 
China from the west. To the north our 
closest touch is with the China Inland Mission 
in Yunnan Province. There are no Protestant 
missions yet east of the Mekong. And there 
is a large gap between the Laos Mission’s pres- 
ent established work and that of the Baptists 
on the west and that of the China Inland Mis- 
sion on the north. Evidently there is much 
unoccupied territory ; how shall it be occupied? 

Clearly, on language and racial lines. The 
prevalence of a given language, written and 
spoken, marks the extent of a given mission 
responsibility, unless there are civil or natural 
limitations. But how far does the language 
and literature of each mission extend? Do the 
Shan and the Laos, or the Laos and the Chi- 
nese, overlap in Indo-China? Or is there an 
element, er are-there elements, of. population 
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between these known races which none of the 
present missions have a literature to reach? 
Must there still be another mission formed for 
the people to the far east, near the Pacific coast? 
So long as we cannot answer these questions 
in any other way, we must do it by missionary 
exploration. ‘ 

And we were not otherwise able to answer 
them. It has been known for years that there 
are various mountain tribes in this territory. 
But it is not even yet known whether or not 
their dialects have a common origin, or just 
how many of the tribes or dialects there may 
be. The native histories and the native trad- 
ing caravans give conflicting and untrustworthy 
information. The few books of travel are not 
exhaustive by any means of the desired lines of 
testimony. So the Laos Mission has been 


obliged to take the field in a modest way, as an 


explorer. 

Missionary exploration in Indo-China is not 
so difficult as in Africa; but it is not altogether 
easy. The tropical growth is not so dense as in 
parts of Africa. But in many places it is 
dense enough. And the heat is truly tropical. 
The population is dense in places, scattered in 
other places. Sometimes for several days in 
succession, especially among the mountains, no 
villages are passed, and all provender must be 
carried. But these are the exceptions. 

There are no inns, and no inn keepers. One 
must provide all his own outfit, means of car- 
riage and service. The people have no public 
means of conveyance for themselves or for us. 
Yet they are not merely not hostile savages; 
they are everywhere very friendly and semi- 
civilized. Usually one can buy with silver 
money, not by barter, staple food for man and 
beast. ‘Tough little ponies can be used every- 
where, during the dry season, both for riding 
and freighting. In some places elephants can 
be secured for both purposes. 

If one’s course follows a large stream, he can 
provide himself with a native dug-out boat, with 
small rear cabin, and have it poled up stream or 
rowed down stream. If he goes by land, he 
finds bridle paths, in some places graded into 
fairly good roads, in others obstructed by fallen 
trees and overgrown with jungle grass. Some 
of our missionaries have had to cut roads for a 
longer or shorter distance through virgin jungle. 
Speed may vary, therefore, from five miles to 
about twenty miles a day. Limited pony ex- 
press has been known to cover the entire dis- 
distance between Chieng Mai and Lakawn, say 
about sixty-five miles, in one day—and then to 
rest two. 

But the thing of prime importance in mis- 
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sionary exploration in Indo-China, as in all 
things else, is not so much its need or its 
method, but its results. What has been done, 
and what of it? 

Four long tours have been taken which were 
distinctively explorative, tho at the same time 
evangelistic. And it is only fair to say that 
many evangelistic tours have been taken in all 
this region which were incidentally explorative. 
The four tours mentioned were as follows: One 
following up the Mekong closely, taken by 
Rev. Dr. McGilvary and Rev. Mr. Irwin, in 
1893; one from Burma through to the Mekong 
and south, by Mr. Irwin, in 1897; one by 
Dr. McGilvary and Rev. S. ©. Peoples, M.D., 
to the east of the Mekong, in 1897; and one 
by Rev. Mr. Dodd and Dr. Briggs, to the 
west of the Mekong into Chinese territory, in 
1897. 

These tours by members of the Laos Mission 
have pretty well covered the ground to the west 
and northwest, tho they did not reach the 
bounds of the Laos habitat to the northwest. 
They leave much yet to be covered to the east 
and northeast. 

They have demonstrated that the race is one 
in origin in all the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, ex- 
cept the hill peoples. And they have proven 
that they come to us from China, for they are 
still’ coming. They are not Chinese, however. 
Where they came from to China and when, can- 
not be settled by explorers. The language of 
all this people, from the Malay Peninsula to the 
southwest part of Yunnan Province, China; 
and from the western side of the Salween River 
in Burma to we do not know just how far 
east of the Mekong, is one in origin, and as 
spoken, is mutually intelligible by the various 
dialects, with the exception that the Western 
Shan seems further away from the others. Still 
it has much in common with the rest. 

The people of Indo-China call themselves Tai, 
and their language the Tai language. By many 
British writers they are all called Shans, and 
their dialects are all lumped as Shan. But this 
is confusing. One would better keep to the 
name Tai, as the generic term. 

In this region, writing was introduced with 
the introduction of Buddhism. So it is per- 
fectly natural that there should originally have 
been a common written character, and that it 
should be of Sanscrit origin, and show affinities 
with the Burmese, the Telugu and the Tamil, 
etc. But exploration shows that, unfortu- 
nately, this written character has become so 
much modified in different sections that now 
there are at least four separate sets of char- 
acters. These are, the square character of the 
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Siamese, the semi-square Cambodian, the round 
Laos, and the Shan, which is mostly round, but 
has some square characters. Hence the neces- 
sity of a Siamese Mission, a Laos Mission and 
a Shan Mission. There ought to be a Cam- 
bodian Mission, probably, but we are not pre- 
pared yet to say as to whether it could not be 
covered by the Laos Mission. 

In all Indo-China there are numerous hill 
people. Many questions concerning them are 
still unanswered. But this we know: all are with- 
out a written language of their own, and all 
are “without God and without hope in the 
world.” Some of them have the most interest- 
ing traditions preparing them for the reception 
of Christ. A few of them have adopted the 
dress, speech and religion of the Tai peoples, 
among whom they dwell. Such are among the 
purest Buddhists in the land. But for that 
very reason they are most receptive of the 
Christian message; they have little fetich. 
One of the veteran missionaries of this region 
recently expressed the conviction that south- 
eastern Asia is to be evangelized by her hill 
peoples. They surely have unusual moral ear- 
nestness. 

But how are they, first of all, to be evangel- 
ized themselves? Most of them do not speak 
the Tai language. Shall we have to provide 
them a separate literature, or sets of litera- 
tures? Further exploration and investigation 
must decide this point. 

Meanwhile this much is known: From ten to 
fifteen million Tai are accessible. Three dif- 
ferent Mission P~esses have all or a portion of 
the Word in three of the four Tai characters. 
New stations should be opened at once at 
strategic points. We ought to join fences with 
the China Inland Mission to the north. The 
Laos Mission should clasp hands with the Bap- 
tists on the west. Protestanism must be 
planted east of the Mekong. Who can come? 
And, who can and will send? 

Curenc Hat, Laos, Siam. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


ZAHN ON NEW TESTAMENT 


CHRONOLOGY. 


ONE of the most welcome additions to modern 
Introductions published by German savants is 
the summary chrqnological list with which, as 
in a nutshell, these scholars are accustomed to 
condense the results of their detailed investiga- 
tions. Such lists are found, e. g., in Cornill’s 
“ Hinleitung ” to the Old Testament and in Har- 
nack’s “ Chronologie der Literatur,” and both 
of these were published in these columns at the 
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time of their appearance. Now the almost mon- 
umental work of Zahn, easily the prince of con- 
servative New Testament scholars on the Con- 
tinent, has been completed by the publication of 
the second volume of 656 quarto pages (Leipzig, 
Deichert. Vol. I, of 489 pp., appeared just a 
year ago). He, too, furnishes such a New’ Tes- 
tament Zeittafel, which will be all the more in- 
teresting when compared with the conclusions 
of his great rival, Harnack. Zahn’s conclusions 
as to the chronology of New Testament litera- 
ture and leading New Testament events are in 
substance as follows: 
Year A.D. 
Death and Resurrection of Christ.. Probably 30 
The events recorded Acts 1-8, 1- about......30-34 
Conversion of St. Paul ..-Beginning of 35 
Three years’ sojourning of Paul in Damascus, 
interrupted once by a journey to Arabia. 
Flight from Damascus, first visit to Jerusa- 
lem and stay at Tarsus.... bis ones 
Peter at Joppa and Cesarea. Agabus and 
other prophets in Antiochia...........Ca. 
Luke a church member at Antiochia. Paul 
brought from Tarsus to Antiochia by Bar- - 
nabas, either summer or autumn, of....... 
Death of James Zebedai, imprisonment of 
Peter, flight of the latter and other prophets 
from Jerusalem ....Haster 
Collection trip of Paul and Barnabas to Jeru- 
salem.... ----Fall of 
Paul and Barnabas at work as teachers and 
missionaries in Antiochia down to the 
spring of...... ee Se peer 
Visit of Peter and others from Jerusalem to 
Antiochia. Letter of St. James. 
First mission tour of Paul.... 


eeeeves 


. Spring of 50 
to fall of 
Apostles convene in Jersalem...Beginning of 
Start of second mission tour of St. Paul.... 
Spring of 
Arrival at Corinth. seeeeee-+eAbout November 
Epistle to the Galatians Beginning of 
First epistle to the Thessalonians...Spring of 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
: Summer of 
Journey from Corinth to Ephesus, before 
Pentecost 
Beginning of the third mission tour from An- 
tiochia to Ephesus..Probably late in the 
summer of 
Arrival at Ephesus «..-About February 
Transfer to the house of Tyrannus....About 
Pentecost 
Short visit to Corinth from Ephesus. Last 
epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians...... 
End of 56-or beginning of 
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Letter of the Corinthians to St. Paul. First 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians........ 
About Easter 

Return of Timothy to Ephesus, sending Titus 
to Corinth.. 4 
Departure of Paul and Timothy trout Ephesus 
by way of Troas to Macedonia....About or 
after Pentecost 

Second epistle to the Corinthians..About No- 
vember or December 

Journey of Paul from Macedonia to Corinth.. 
About New Year 

Epistle to the Romans during a three months’ 
stay in Greece and Corinth.. About February 
Journey by way of Macedonia, Troas, Miletus, 
etc., to Jerusalem. Arrival in Jerusalem 
and beginning of captivity in Cesarea.... 
About Pentecost 


eeeeeeeeee 


Defense before Festus 
Departure from Cesarea for Rome. September 
Arrival at Rome..........+-++eeee+e+-March 
Epistles to Ephesians, Colossians, and Phile- 
.-..- Summer 
Second Epistle of St. Peter..............Ca. 
Matthew writes his Aramaic Gospel in Pales- 
SD on cisip. 5:51 
End of the “ two whole years” of Acts 28: 30, 
About April 
Epistle to Philippians.......... .. Summer of 
Paul free again Late in the summer of 
Journey of Paul to Spain......Fall of 63 or 
spring of 
Fall of 63 or 
spring of 
First Epistle of Peter oeeeees Spring of 
Mark in Rome, engaged on the completion of 
. his Gospel. +eeeeee Summer of 
Persecution under Nero and crucifixion of 
PRE Sis oa cece vase cs eee b cee cen Or 
Return of Paul from Spain and visitation of 
the Eastern congregations, I Timothy and 
...--Spring to fall of 65 
Stay at Nicopolis. -....-- Winter of 65-66 
Death of James, the brother of Jesus, in 
PFO oer eee EE, 
Return of Paul to Rome ..-Spring of 66 
Arrest of Paul, II Timothy.......Summer of 66 
Paul beheaded............Hnd of 66 or Ca. 67 
Publication of the Gospel of Mark 67 
Flight of Christians, Jerusalem to Pella Ca. 67 
Departure of St. John and other * spe to 
the province of Asia.... 68 
Epistle of Jude 75 
Gospel and Acts of St. Luke 75 
Epistle to the Hebrews 80 
Origin of the Greek Matthew.... 85 
The Gospel and the Epistles of John. Between 80-90 
Apocalypse of St. John.................Ca, 95 
Death of St. John........... -.-Ca. 100 


Arrival of Peter in Rome 


re 





FINANCIAL. 


THE WORK BEFORE AMERICAN 
CAPITAL. 


NEVER before in the history of the United 
States have they held a financial position 
threatening the supremacy of London in the 
monetary circles of the world. They do so 
now, and it is of the utmost importance that, 
recognizing this fact, all influences of public 
opinion should be in harmony with a general 
purpose of moral as well as material ad- 
vancement. There have been many rumors 
of the possibility that Russia is about to try 
to float a large loan in this country. It has 
been impossible to verify the stories, and 
many of them are too preposterous for be- 
lief. The practicability of such a loan need 
not be considered. What is of the utmost 
significance is that such rumors should be 
put into circulation. This recognizes the 


United States as a country now possessing 
a surplus capital that may be lent abroad. 


It is only within three years that it was re- 
ported that Russian capital would, if de- 
sired, assist the United States Treasury in 
maintaining its power of redeeming its pa- 
per currency in gold. 

This country is now a creditor of Europe. 
The enormous trade balance on merchandise 
account in our favor, which has accumulat- 
ed in the last two years, has given us a sur- 
plus capital which is greedily looked upon 
by needy foreign financiers. In saying 
“needy ” there is no implication intended of 
the want which arises from poverty. Mat- 
ters of pure finance concern themselves with 
the cheapest market for money—they follow 
the line of least resistance. This nation is 
already a lender of money to Europe. It has 
not only refused to collect its net trade bal- 
ance by gold imports, but, according to the 
testimony of bankers high in the financial 
world, it has lent money directly at foreign 
financial centers, avoiding the circumlocu- 
tion of the exchange markets. All of us are 
familiar with the extraordinary figures pre- 
sented for months past by Government sta- 
tistics of the heavy excess of our merchan- 
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dise exports over imports. That this excess 
has far and away wiped out the adverse 
invisible balance (arising from our payments 
of freight rates and insurance upon com- 
merce carried in foreign bottoms, our inter- 
est and dividend payments to foreign secur- 
ity holders, etc.) is evidenced by the state of 
the international money markets. If Amer- 
ica had not had money to lend—and if it had 
not lent it—the rate of interest abroad would 
have gone much higher as a result of the 
industrial liquidation in Berlin and other 
German centers, and of the speculative de- 
moralization on thé Paris Bourse which 
came with the Dreyfus agitation and the 
menace of a war with England. 

Our influence upon the world’s money 
markets is shown by such remote facts as 
the great decline in the premium on gold 
at Buenos Ayres as compared with last year 
or even with the quotations of a few weeks 
ago. Part of this decline has been‘a natural 
result of the recuperation of Argentina as a 
food-surplus exporting country, but that re- 
ecuperation could not have reached its high- 
est point if the London money markets had 
been disturbed, and disturbance there has 
clearly been avoided by the leniency of the 
bankers of the United States. It is well 
worthy of study the fact that the conclusion 
of the peace treaty negotiations which have 
transferred the control of Spain’s colofial 
possessions to the United States has been 
followed by a rise in the price of Spanish 
Government bonds and a fall in the price of © 
gold at Madrid. It is also significant that 
notwithstanding the unprecedented transac- 
tions in securities at the New York Stock 
Exchange this month the rates of money on 
loans subject to immediate call and on loans 
running three or six months have not risen 
above 2% and 3 per cent. respectively on 
well-favored collateral. 

There is plenty of evidence of what Amer- 
ican surplus capital has done this year in 
preventing acute monetary crises at foreign 
centers. The future use of this surplus cap- 
ital must be considered. A wide field is 
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opening before it. After the new year be- 
gins the United States will be the police of 
Cuba, responsible for the maintenance of 
law and order there. There may be un- 
pleasant problems to meet; there may be 
mistakes and failures before the true “ Cuba 
Libre” comes to life. But meantime busi- 
ness enterprise is not likely to neglect so 
large a field for exploitation as is embraced 
in the “Gem of the Antilles.” Beyond the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco lie not only 
the trade possibilities of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, but the wonderful future of barter 
with the East. Our dominance in the Phil- 
ippines will give us a great advantage for 
commercial expansion in the Celestial Em- 
pire and British India. It is, on all hands, 
an occasion to rise to. To prove worthy of 
it we must, as a nation, sink both provincial 
and political prejudices. There is no essen- 
tial morality in an economic problem or the- 
ory. Its best solution must be a practical 
one. To-day this country is offered the priv- 
ilege ofe-money making in connection with 
missionary work. It can civilize at a profit 
if it realizes its responsibilities and adopts 
right methods of business. It must carry 
the standard of sound money, as well as 
sound morals, if the best results are to be 
reaped. It was never better situated to un- 
dertake both kinds of work. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

OnE of the important features of the 
bill to incorporate the International Ameri- 
can Bank, which was defeated last week, 
was an amendment which authorized it to 
do business in all foreign countries by means 
of branches. This amendment, if the bill 
had become a law, would have allowed the 
bank to establish branch banks in Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Philippines, and there is 
every reason to believe that these branch 
banks- would have been successful, while 
they certainly would have been of great 
value and necessity to the citizens of the 
countries named. It is evident that a period 
of education will be necessary before the 
United States law-makers will allow banks 
to establish branches where the best inter- 
ests of the people may call for them. 

....The financial and business world dur- 
ing the past week has been discussing the 
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report that Russia has taken preliminary 
steps to negotiate a loan in the United States. 
It is probably true that Russian representa- 
tives have made inquiries as to the possibil- 
ity of placing Russian railway bonds. guar- 
anteed by the Russian Government, but fur- 
ther than that there is little probability that 
anything of importance has taken place. 
Russia is still able to borrow money in Eu- 
rope, where it would be comparatively easy ° 
for her to negotiate a loan, while it would un- 
doubtedly be exceedingly difficult to do so in 
this country. Our people do not understand 
the ways and methods of placing foreign 
Government loans, and would look askance 
at a proposal from Russia. There is plenty 
of money for investment in this country, and 
in preference to making a loan to Russia our 
people wéuld buy our own obligations from 
foreigners. 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


N.Y. Central & H. R. R. R., dividend. 1 per cent. 
American Bell Telephone Co., dividend, $3.00 per 
share. 
American Bell Telephone Co., dividend extra, $1.50 
per share, 
Dan Talmage Cons. Co., quarterly, 2 per cent 
NATIONAL BANKS: 
Central, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
Chatham, quarterly, 4 per cent. 
Continental, semi-annual, 3 per ceut. 
East River, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
Fifth, semi-annual, 3 per cent., and extra 3 per cent. 
Fourth, semi-annual, 3% per cent. 
Importers and Traders’, semi-annnal, 10 per cent. 
Irving, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 
Mercantile, semi-annual, 3 per cent. 
Merchants’ Exchange, semi-annual, 3 per cent. 
National Bank of Commerce, semi-annual, 4 per 
cent. 
National Bank of North America, semi-annual, 
per cent. 
National Bank of Republic, semi-annual, 4 per cent 
National Butchers and Drovers’, semi-annual, 3 
per cent. 
National Citizens’, semi-annual, 3}4 per cent, 
National Park. semi-annual, 5 per cent. 
Ninth, semi-annual, 2 per cent. 
Seaboard, semi-annual, 3 per cent. 
Second, semi-annual, 5 per cent. 
STATE BANKS: 
Bank of America, semi-annual, 7 per cent. 
Oriental, semi-annual, 5 per cent. 
SAVINGS BANKS, INTEREST. 
Citizens’ 316 per cent. } Irving 
German.......34% per cent. 
Greenwich. ...34% per cent 


BANK STOCKS. . 
....Sales of bank stocks for week ending 
December 24th were: 


4 per cent, 
Manhattan... 3% per cent. 





INSURANCE. 


PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


THE feat of Mr. Vincent R. Schenck, agent 
for the Michigan Mutual Life, in placing 
$500,000 of insurance on the lives of the 
four members of Hahne & Co., owners of a 
departinent store in the near-by city of 
Newark, has attracted deserved attention. 
The Michigan Mutual takes $100,000, its full 
limit, the other $400,000 being placed in the 
Prudential. The first call by Mr. Schenck 
was made on September 28th; at the second 
following interview, October 14th, the signa- 
tures to the applications were obtained; on 
the 18th the policies were issued, and on 
the 20th the certified checks were delivered, 
$13,221 to one company and $3,305.25 to the 
other. This is “lightning” work enough in 

point of rapidity, though not in other re- 
spects resembling the work which has 


brought the “lightning special” into dis- 


, repute. It is probable that at least one or 
two of the four men were already satisfied 
that life insurance would be a good thing 
for them; and yet it certainly required a 
man with the proper personality and pos- 
sessing the ability of “putting things” to 
convince them that his was their best offer- 
ing. He has the valuable asset of a highly 
commendatory letter thanking him “for 
having brought this character of insurance 
protection combined with insurance to our 
attention,” and saying that they are solicited 
almost weekly, but have “never had the 
pleasure before of doing business with one 
who so thoroughly understands how to pre- 
sent the merits of life insurance, nor who 
had the ability to convince the members of 
our firm that it was just what we should 
have.” 

The amount—$500,000—of course most at- 
tracted notice, altho this was not larger 
than the line written on the Havemeyers by 
the Mutual Life a few years ago, and altho 
it is claimed that this is not the largest pre- 
mium on record in a single transaction. The 
really notable and significant part of the 


transaction has received little emphasis; this 
is the character of the insurance—namely, 
partnership. The firm of four placed $125,000 
on each of its members, payable to the firm as 
beneficiary. The Michigan Mutual thus has 
$25,000 at risk on each of the four lives, and 
the Prudential has four times as much. The 
limit on a single life was once $5,000, then 
$10,000, then $20,000 to $25,000, then $50,000, 
and it is not likely to always stand at $100,- 
000. It is, of course, understood that large 
policies on one life are often divided by re- 
insurance. It may be added that there is 
no special danger to a company from large 
policies; a sufficient number of lives at a 
million each would furnish as safe an aver- 
age as at a thousand each. 

This is the largest partnership insurance 
transaction on record, and it invites atten- 
tion to a branch of life insurance protection 
which has received too little stress and been 
far too much neglected. The insurable in- 
terest in such cases is the pecuniary damage 
inflicted on the surviving partner or part- 
ners by the death of one member, and a very 
little thought will show that there can be 
no better insurable interest. The stake his 
fellow partners have on the life of one of a 
firm is veritable—seldom considered, per- 
haps, but that makes it none the less. Some- 
times the capital and interest in a firm are 
very unevehly divided; in the great majority 
of cases each member has special or perhaps 
exclusive charge of some one branch of the 
business; in not a few cases one man carries 
all the present ability of the firm in some 
particular direction, or perhaps alone knows 
the condition of the particular branch. Each 
of these suggested general cases involves its 
own hazards to the survivors when the part- 
ner dies. The major interest may thus be 
suddenly represented by “the estate,” and 
estates are liable to be found harsh and diffi- 
cult to deal with. There may be a widow, 
perhaps, ignorant of business matters and as 
obstinate as ignorant; or some troublesome 
relative may be the survivor’s trouble; the 
estate may unsympathizingly or even un- 
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wisely press for a settlement; in one or an- 
other way the survivor may find he has 
changed partners, much to his embarrass- 
ment and perhaps to his peril. Or perhaps 
the partner who ran the firm’s factory and 
knew all about it has gone; or the one who 
did the buying and was invaluable at that; 
or the “ financial man,” on whom (perhaps 
without realizing it) they all leaned; this 
may be the way death has dealt his blow. 

Again, consider the time. Death never re- 
gards convenience. Some very important 
step or some delicate negotiation which no- 
body could manage so well as the deceased 
—perhaps something which none of the 
others ever knew about in detai! or at all— 
may have been unfinished. What would 
have been successful may fail because of 
the death of the only partner equal to carry- 
ing it through. Nor should the probable ef- 
fect upon creditors be forgotten. The death 
of the managing man, og of the financial, or 
of the otherwise important partner, is not 
likely to be observed by creditors without 
making them more disposed to speedy pay- 
ment on open accounts. Any business man 
who neglected to insure against fire would 
have no credit whatever if the fact were 
known; should not protection against the 
death exposure also be reckoned a condition 
to really sound forethought ? 





STILL AT THE HANOVER. 


THE brokerage firm who have made them- 

selves prominent in attempting to wreck the 
’ Hanover Fire have not yet abandoned the 
attempt, for they have issued a circular let- 
ter calling for a stockholders’ meeting on 
December 20th to consider the proposition 
formerly made by them. This circular said: 


“Our purpose in requesting this meeting is to 
arrive at the sense of the stockholders in regard 
to the liquidation of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company, and we shall then propose that a stock- 
holders’ committee sufficiently large to be fully 
representative shall then be formed by those pres- 
ent, with a view of determining whether it is in 
the best interests of the stockholders to continue 
the business of the company or to liquidate it, and 
if such liquidation shall seem advisable, whether 
it is wisest and most profitable to have the com- 
pany itself go into liquidation for account of the 
stockholders, or to sell the stock for cash, either 
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to our firm or any other parties who are willing to 
buy it.’ 


This is a free country, and sometimes the 
treedom goes to the extent of taking liberty. 
Any stockholder in the Hanover or in any 
corporation has full right to sell his stock, or 
to keep it, or to do what other thing he . 
chooses therewith, and anybody may buy it 
if he can, at any price he will pay. Hence 
this firm may call a meeting of stockholders 
if they choose; calls and meetings are always 
in order, and Spain can issue a call to all the 
nations of Europe to attend a meeting in 
Madrid to decide what shall be done with 
the United States. This largest liberty hav- 
ing been conceded, we may be allowed to 
say that the action of the calling firm seems 
to us a piece of impertinence. They say they 
desire to ascertain the sense of the stock- 
holders. But nobody has asked their inter- 
vention, nor is there any case in which to 
intervene except so far as their intrusiveness 
has sought to make one. So far as appears, 
the stockholders did not suspect that the 
company is other than prosperous until these 
outsiders came forward to tell them so. Simi- 
larly, another firm has got possession of the 
stockholders’ list in the Importers and Trad- 
ers’ Bank—presumably by malfeasance of 
somebody in the Tax Office—and is sending 
to them suggestions of purchase. But what 
is worth buying, in order to liquidate for 
profit, is pretty sure to be worth holding. 
So the Hanover stockholders seem to have 
thought, for the meeting on the 20th was at- 
tended by only a small handful of persons, 
representing not more than a tenth of the 
stock. The meddlers appear to have been 
properly snubbed. 





INSURANCE ITEM. 

JoHN R. HEGEMAN, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
this city, stated in his paper, read at the 
last annual session of the National Convei- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, that in- 
dustrial insurance in one form or another is 
written quite generally over the world; that 
it exists in Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Belgium and 
Germany. Friendly societies and burial in- 
surance afford much of the same sort of 
protection, he said, in other countries. 
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PEBBLES. 


Hopson is now called the hero of the 
merry smack. : 


....A Mugwump’s a man that always wants 
to know what’s going to pom next and hopes 
it won’t.—Chicago Journal. 


«+. * What are you writing?” ‘A psan to 
Dewey.” “Say, he’s got his Fill-o’-psans.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


... I notice somebody buried a dog in hand- 
some style up town the other day.” ‘“ What 
kind of dog was it?” “Dead, believe.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


--».There is some disposition to demand that 
the War Department go and get a reputation 
before asking to be intrusted with 100, men. 
—the News, Detroit. 


eoee Beg pete, are you McOrbit, the prize- 
fighter?” ‘“ Young feller, I am a pugilist, not 
a prize-fighter. Are you one of them report- 
ers?” “No, sir; I’m 
cinnati Enquirer. 


.-..*' How did you come to put this poem on 
the back of a Government bond?” inquired the 
editor. “I was tired of hearing you say. my 
poetry wasn’t worth the paper it was written 
oa author serenely answered.—Washing- 
on Star. 


--+-The §33".46] of the Houtzdale girls are 
slender and delicate tinted; their i i i are like 
***, and they are without = in this or any 
other §. Their frowns are like +¢+ and their 
123450 excite !!! of pleasure and a desire to 
m —~ them. Read this % closely and do not ? 
its veracity—The Houtzdale (Pa.) Journal. 


.-.-Smith and Jones were talking one day 
about their business interests. Smith was a 
hotel man and Jones was a manufacturers’ 
agent. “I say,” said Jones, “ however do you 
use such. an enormous quantity of pears and 
peaches?” ‘“ Well,” replied Smith, “we eat 
what we can, and what we can’t eat we can.” 
“Indeed!” said the other; “we do about the 
same in cur business.” “ How is that?” “We 
sell an order when we can sell it, and when we 
can’t sell it we cancel it.”—Hachange. 


....‘‘ Sweet, do you love me as well as you 
did this time yesterday?” tenderly murmured 
the young bridegroom, leaning toward her. 
“ Rather better, I think, dear,” softly answered 
the young bride. “Then I’m happier than I 
was yesterday,” he rejoined. ‘And I didn’t 
think it was possible!” Whereupon the hard- 
featured old bachelor in the seat directly behind 
them went forward into the smoking-car.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 





PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
uzzles we will send “The Illustrated Bible 
reasury and Combined Concordance,” edited 
by William Wright, D.D. ‘ 


ENDLESS CHAIN. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. Use the last two letters of 
the first word described as the first two of the 
second word; the last two of the second as the 
first two of the third, and so on. 

1, The mother of Castor and Pollux; 2, facts 
from which inference is drawn; 3, a plant; 4, 
to restrain; 5, within; 6, a measure of weight; 
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a journalist.”—Oin- 
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7, to bathe; 8, to turn; 9, at first; 10, part 
of a plant; 11, to discharge; 12, a paragraph; 
13, a Turkish ruler; 14, a malleable metal; 15, 
formerly; 16, to grant; 17, an_ ecclesiastical 
dignitary ; 18, against; 19, a thin brick; 20, 
honest; 21, a part in-music; 22, a Roman gar- 
ment; 23, security; 24, a species of cherry-tree 
common in Burope; 25, a kind of pilaster; 26, 
a story; 27, the same as the first word de- 
scribed. C. E. M. H. 


A BrsricaL Hour-GLass. 


Reading across: 1, One of the seven churches 
of Asia; 2, what Gentiles were called; 3, the 
surname of a German theologian; 4, miraculous 
food; 5, a camel-driver in the days of David; 
6, three-quarters of a word used in Psalm 137, 
seventh verse; 7, a negative; 8, a single letter, 
but an important one; 9, an implement used by 
Peter, James and John; 10, one of the five 
royal cities of the Philistines; 11, an island 
well known to Paul; 12, one of the Greek 
fathers of the Church; 13, a minor prophet; 
14, lasting; 15, a Netophathite; 16, two words 
which form a name for the Bible. 

From 1 to 2, 3 to 4 and 5 to 6 will spell the 
message of the hour-glass, as written by Isaiah. 

J. A. B. 8. 


Worp-SQuaRE. 


1. A book of the Bible. 2. A genus of fresh- 
water bivalves, allied to the mussels. Fas- 
tened with a band, or cord and knot.: 4. A 
builder’s implement. 


CONCEALED SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


How many Scriptural proper rouns are con- 
cealed in the following sentences? 

“A dare, Sara? Loth am I to be dared. I, 
Ruth, am a rare leader on a sea, Sara. Dan, the 
rascal, no banner oar, he! Lon’s a racer, as he 
led a mad tour amain; so choose an oar.” 
“ Here’s a start,” each said. ‘‘ Do, Sara, be no 
mere stoic—a storm? Ah, Lon, Euroclydon 
rages. Sara, make Dan use his oar,” I said anon. 
She bad Dan pull. A sea gathers. ‘“O me, Dan, 
go land! Odo!” “Pause,” bade Dan. “I’m 
sure, Sara, mine boat ‘Aduel,’ a sea shell is.” 
“Hither; ashore, Lon; can a bark o’ shell 
sink, or echo bar? O man! no, no, no! None 
dare say ever a canoe made a saucy rush o’ sea 
as, sir, my rare gem ‘ Aduel.’” 

MRS. M. WAY. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 15TH. 
. Pr1.—Chill the night wind moans and sighs, 
On the sward the stubble dies; 
Slow across the meadows rank 
Float the cloud-rifts grim and dank; 
On the hill-side, bare and brown, 
Twilight shadows gather down,— 
’Tis December. 
Sardinia; 2, New 
Guinea ; 3, Sicily; 4, Falkland; 5, Newfoundland; 
6, Ceylon: 7, Cape Breton; 8, Sumatra. 

CONNECTED ._ DIAGONALS.—From 1 to 2, Cleve- 
land; 3 to 4, Jefferson. I. 1, Crime; 2, Alice; 3, 
ri 4, knave; 5, sense. il. i Joins; 2, depot; 

taff ; 5, prate. il. 1, ‘Bland; 2; 

lint; 5, round. IV. 1, Error; 
» onion; 5, brown. 


CONCHALED ISLANDS.—1, 


alack : % trace ; 4, 
2, arson ; 3, bison ; 
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PERSONALS. 


‘Senor Romero, the Ambassador from Mex- 
ico at Washington, is about to found in the 
city of Mexico, in memory of his late wife (who 
was Miss Aulen, of Philadelphia), a hospital 
for women suffering from incurable diseases. 


....Mr. John Addison Porter, Secretary to 
President McKinley, has sold his newspaper, 
the Hartford (Conn.) Post, which he has owned 
for the past ten years and to the management 
of which he gave his personal attention until he 
accepted the office which he now holds. 


.+..-W.C. McDonald, of Montreal, has given, 
during the last few years, more than $1,500,000 
to McGill University. On the 20th inst. the 
new building erected by him for the depart- 
ments of chemistry and mining was opened, and 
the Queen conferred upon him the honor of 
knighthood. 


.-.-The late H. C. Chapin, said to have been 
the richest man in Michigan, obtained his large 
fortune from a quarter-section of land which 
his creditors would not take when he failed in 
the dry goods business, some thirty years ago, 
because they regarded it as utterly worthless. 
On this land the great Chapin iron mine is 
situated, and the rich deposits of ore brought 
millions to Mr. Chapin. 


-...Surely the late Edward G. Mason, of 
Chicago, was entitled to call himself a “ Yale 
man.” Himself a graduate of the university 
and a member of its corporation, he married the 
sister of a Yale graduate, and of his ten sons 
four are graduates, three are pursuing their 
studies as undergraduates, and three are prepar- 
ing to be admitted to the same university. 
Three of Mr. Mason’s younger brothers and 
three of his nephews are graduates of Yale, and 
two nephews are now members of Yale classes. 


....-The story of the venturesome journey of 
Lieutenant Rowan in Cuba was told long ago, 
and we all have heard of Lieutenant Whitney’s 
dangerous mission in Porto Rico, but not until 
last week was the record of Ensign H. H. 
Ward’s work published. This officer, volun- 
teering at the beginning of the war for secret 
service duty, promptly went to Cadiz in dis- 
guise, and from that naval station gave the 
Government news about Spain’s naval vessels. 
Afterward he did similar work in the West In- 
dies. In Porto Rico he was arrested as a spy, 
but he got away and sent a description of the 
defenses of San Juan to Washington. 


....-Tammany’s President of the New York 
Board of Health, Michael C. Murphy, may 
fairly be classed with Tammany’s Commis- 
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sioner of Street Cleaning, who remarked to the 
assembled reporters: “I ain’t got nothing, I 
don’t know nothing.and I won’t say nothing.” 
Mr. Murphy, annoyed by the opinions of emi- 
nent physicians that disease is caused by the 
accumulation of filth in the streets which his 
friend, the Commissioner, has not cleaned, asks 
“these scientific gentlemen,’ in an official 
statement, “ whether they have ever thought of 
the effects of the asphalt pavement that so 
freely poultices our streets.’ “If it becomes 
soft and an odor arises from it in summer, 
what,” he triumphantly demands, “are the ef- 
fects of it now in winter?” It is melancholy, 
indeed, to think of the fall from Murphy’s pred- 
ecessor to the level of the asphalt hypothesis. 


....Ned Anthony, a bright boy of ten years, 
while strolling. on the railroad track near 
Blairstown, N. J., a few days ago, heard a 
loud crash, and, going around a curve, found 
that a large bowlder had fallen on the rails. 
Knowing that a train would soon be due, he ran 
home as fast as he could go, and quickly brought 
back his little sister’s red petticoat, with which 
he flagged that train just in time to save it from 
destruction. The cars were filled with passen- 
gers going home from a game of football. A 
curve hid the bowlder from the sight of the en- 
gineer, and at the point where it lay there is 
on' one side of the track a sheer fall of nearly 
one hundred feet to the Delaware River. 
The modest little fellow hid himself after the 
train stopped, and when he was found the grate- 
ful passengers with difficulty persuaded him to 
take the money which had been collected for 
him. 

....-While Richard Croker was writing a 
short lay sermon on the meaning of Christmas 
for Tammany’s newspaper, last week, ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld was completing his plans to pre- 
vent the re-election of Mayor Harrison in Chi- 
cago, and saying that Croker and Harrison had 
joined hands to control the policy of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1900. The generally accepted 
explanation of Croker’s recent visit to Harrison, 
however, is that the New York boss’s mission 
was to induce the Mayor to give the street rail- 
way companies control of Chicago’s streets for : 
fifty years. He was not successful, and the 
Mayor has since won a notable victory for the 
people in a Council which was controlled for a 
time by corrupt men. Altgeld says the Mayor 
is really assisting the railway companies, and is 
only pretending to be on the side of the people. 
This shows that in his mind’s eye he sees Har- 
rison contending with Bryan for the Presiden- 
tial nomination in 1900. 
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Good Cheer 


Abounds at this season where good health prevails. Good 
health depends upon pure, rich blood and good diges- 
‘ tion, and these are given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This 
great medicine, by its wonderful cures, has banished the 
clouds of gloom from many a home and put joy and glad- 
ness in their place. If you desire good health take 


a y ) 
Hood’s seat Tn cies 
ao. | fg Cream 
Hood’s Pills cure biliousness, indigestion. a ™ Toilet Soap 
WH JacksGv-&@ goes | 

860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St. The Perfection 


ARTES of Toilet Soap.” 


Wrought In Brass & Iron, Sample cake mailed to any address on 
For Interiors, Open veceipt of 2cts. Full size cake, 15 cts. 
Metal 














ADDRESS DEPT. 


Fireplaces, Etc. THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. | 
Work Our Own Foundries and Ante 














“The Linen Store” Annual Sale 





Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Hemstitched Table Linen, 
Renaissance Lace, 

Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Blankets and Comfortables. 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Will commence Tuesday, January 3d, and continue throughout the month. 
The goods are all thoroughly reliable and the prices very low. 
A booklet giving details will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co, _14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and ‘Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
drafts at sight. —— 


All securities listed at the New York, Bos la and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought ond ie on cotmmfesion. 
High- som Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS...N.Y. 27 STATE ST... BOSTON. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
24 BROAD STREET. 

Stocks, Bonds, and Grain Bought, sold, and car- 
ried on Margin. 

Information furnished on all classes of invest- 
ment securities. 

Daily market letter furnished on application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








The notice of the public is called to our 


ODD LOT DEPARTMENT, 


where active speculative accounts of 25 shares and upward re- 
ceive special attention. 


Government 4° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bends ot Established 
Steam and Street Railwuys. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUgTATIONS FURNISHED 


POR at E _— SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
®: L1sTs ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST. (Bank ot Commerce Building), N.Y. 


SECURITY, 








CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 PRPREMaY, 


exceptional facilities for up ogy on pntnongten of securi- 
teoe ioe Los all on and pric yi 9 of 
nee light and airy rooms for the on si convenience of cus- 
tomers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


NOTICE. 


The People’s National Bank, located at tay Ba in the State of 
Colorado, is closing up its affairs. All note h olders and others, 
crecitors of said Association, are therefore hereby notified to 
pos the notes and other ss the Association for 


a oY LAWRENCE, President. 
ted April 27th, 1897. 











THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets. -...........----+ +++» $8,000,000 


Offers s per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1s: 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York aad Maiae. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, &TC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 











To Conservative Investors 


Ifyou are satisfied with six percent. interest on your 
money, promptly paid semiannually, with absolute 
safety of your principal, we would ‘be giad te corre- 
spond with yeu-with reference to loanson first mort- 
gage in this city and section. We have invested for 
years our Trust Funds in these securities, and, 
while we cannot offer unusual inducements in the 
way ofextravagant interest rates, we do offer se- 
cure fretection and a fair return. We invite cor- 
respondence from prudent people who will inves- 
tigate into eur methods, business‘and responsibility. 


SOUTHERN LOAN & TRUST ‘CO., 


MACON, GEORCIA. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN LAND 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. ansehen Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Per Cent 


‘ ot S EV E Clear of Texes 


On all money we Joan for you, secured by first_m e 
on mage wheat growing farming lands fa the Red iver 
Valley. where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
atige lare promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
Ocuiy 4 for fifteen a yours, and have never lost ove dollar 
to our clients. W for particulars. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., 
(Established 1883 ) Grand Forks, N. D. 


CHURCH STATISTICS. 


THE INDEPENDENT for January 5, 1899, 
will contain the statistics of all the churches 
in the United States for the year 1898 in com- 
parison with those for 1897. 














Singlé copies 5 
cents. Send orders in advance of publication. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 


cc. hay 


~~, * Fe FSO Areata 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 19th day of December, 1898 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and finpnante.:. Svea EwDaipe ode Wavbddd cbNnweddins deawee , 
Overdrafts. ect fon.se 


SO Oe Oe Ree e reese eereeesessseeeesessesssess eeeee 


ms, Viz.: Bills and checks for the 


next da: yu archangen sracdecvesson’ 766.12 
Other f Carried as cash...........0++ Roaaaiae 


Assets not included under any of the above heads: _ 
Suepe nse account $1,000, 


Cash ite 


State of New Y ork, County ae New Y OS ar te 88. 
an 0! 0: raft 
No. % Wi ork, 8 a a Dank Ipcated’ 


at No. 

being sworn, te rh 1 

with Sra sonate acoomp nieel peers sac the e foregaing repork in 
to “yy belief, and they fur- 


ank been transacted 

689, Laws of 

is made in com- 

rintendent of 

December, as the day on 


% Ay EDWARDS, President. 
‘ ER, ier. 
ob —_— —— es sworn . te hua. deponents the 22d day 
ALEX, H. MERRIT 


TSeate of Notary. j BERRI s 
Hocklana E 
Certificate filed in New York County. oom and County 


TER, Cashier of the 


peenettog BS the “Bu ds 


which such report sha: 


' duly swo! 


UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 19th day of December, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


discounts......... manenedeece Shad sevesee ++00e0$1,419,658 98 
ioerdratt 48 : ee ‘ met 





112,696°00 


next day’s 
i carried as cash . . 
Other items 146,081 61 


Total... so eresevecesevescesay0l0,947 54 


eoeeceeeeee ces 


Amount Byer 2 not included under any of the above 
Unpaid’ dividends 
Pe cnndacseskoghvas hecen ausaoyneboee sehseapen a cae +o0+ «82,970,947 54 


State of New York, County of New York, 8s.: 

CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and NELSON G, AYRES, 
Comier EAS the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 122 Bowery, in the Cit aie of New York, in said county, bein 

vascompan himsel: rt, wit 


and co! 
~ =p Delief, and ti they further 
been transacted at 


the schedu' 


Banks, ne se 
which such report reshall 
age W. STARKEY, President, 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 
Seva subscribed and sworn Sei by both deponents the 23d 


day of December, 1898, before me 
(Beal of Notary.] JOS. E. KEHOE, 
Notary Public, N, Y.Co,, No. 14, 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 19th ee of December, 1898 : 


L STS Hee eee wes es Seen eeeeereeeeeeessewal 
be and discounts oe eeee $17,381 7870 17 


Cash Ch ae 
= and checks for the next day’s 


LIABILITIES. 
Santen aes stock paidin in cash 


phe Deposito 
Due aoe oe companies, banks, bankers, brokers, and 
sav! 


State of New York, County of New York, ss 
LLIA 8S, Pre 


the usual business of said 

tion required by the bai law — 
not elsewhere ; and that the above re 
with an official notice recelved from 
designating the 19th 
such report shall be 


a ross of 188% ‘nd 
is made in compliance 
e Superintendent of Banks, 
Sar of. December, 1898, as the day on whici 


e. 
WILLIAM H. a St President, 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severall ally subscribed and sworn to by both "iepcatane, the 
22d day seccnber it 1898, before m2. 
CHAS. ne Cena erne. 
ESealof Notary.} - - Notary Public No. 38. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK, 5th Ave. and Sth St. 
New York, Dec, 19, 1898. 
LIABILITIES. 


Copteal stock paid in, in Cash..........cseseeeeeeeee sesue 
8 
Undi 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, ban! 
ings banks 





ts 
Bes from trust companies, banks, bankersand brokers 349,973 87 
Stocks and bonds e781 80 
Us legal tenders.and circulating notes of National prety 
ae 97,828 00 


Cash items, viz. : 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 


changes 
Other items carried as cash 


eee eee Sesser eee tee eee eee eeseee esse esses os eererwee 


Furniture and fixtures 


State ot New York, County of New York, ss. 

W. MeMaster Mills, President, and C. W. neltionee Gaines of The 
Plaza Bank, a Bank located and doing business at No. Fifth 
Avenue, in the City of New York, in said County, bein 
sworn, each for ane ma eave — the foregoin ng Report, 

schedule accompany! Be te is true an 
spects, to the Dest of his knowledge 
say that the usual business of said B: 
location required by the banking law Wo 9 689, Laws of 1892), 
not elsewhere ; and that the above re 8 made in com ce 
with an official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 19th day of December, 1898, as the day on which 


such report shali be made. 
W. McMASTER MILLS, President, 
C. W. PARSON, Cashier. 
Savueily subscribed and even t) by both deponents the 23d day 
of December, 1898, before m: 
E. H.COGK, 


Notary Public, New York County. 


duly 
with the 
correct in all re- 
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ELECTIONS. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY bg 3 roe ° 
ecembe! 
The annual election of Directors of this Bank will take tne on 
TUESDAY, F aminy 13 10, beg Spd banking house, 128 Broadway. 


Polls open 12 M. ; 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 8, 1898. 
The annual election for Directors oft this Bank and for the trans- 
— of such other business as aon A leoaily coms before the 
eeting, will be held at the banking ho BM 
Manhatian, City of New wir on the 10th n day of January, 


Polls open from 12 M. to 
‘CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
oe y OTe SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors pes ee ay declared a semi-annual diy- 
me of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
i pons © 8, 1899. The transfer Sooke will be closed from 12 M. on 

er 24, 1898, to the morning of January 8, . YOUNG. 


THES OBATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The Directors have this As declared a juarter! my 
—> of TFOUR PER CENT., out of the earnii 
months, » payable on 2 on and 1 after J January 8d 8d, until on hich obey the 
transfer ks will OREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, December 230 1 1898. 











THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORE. 


NE 
Notice is at Natl given that a meeting 
the Sng macy National Bank of New York will be held at the office 
. of the Bank, Broau .-ay, Borough of M ttan, New York 
City, on ne: January 10, 899, at the hour of one o’clock, P. 
to consider and vote upon the following pro} amendment to 
tion 8 of the Articles of Association, to wit: ** The Board of 
Directors shall consist of not less than five and not more than 
minotice 18 also hereb 
otice is a ereby given that the reswier } meeting of the 
stockholders of the Chemical National Bank of New York, for 
the election of Directors, will be held at the same place and on the 
same day, between the hours of one and two P.M. 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 


EAST RIV&R NATIONAL BANK. 
NEW Youn. § December 6; 1898. 
An election for Beeston A this 4 Bank will be held ‘at ihe 
banking house, No. 682 B: ft New York, = TUESDA 
January 10, 1899. Polls open ee bah ie 
Z.E. ae Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York, December 2, 1898. 
The annual election for Directors < of this” Bank will be held at 
its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray Street, 
TUESDAY, January 10, 1899. en poll will be open from 12 M. to 
-M. WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


w YorRK, Decembe 
of the secholders of 











CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 234, 1898. 
EIGHTIETH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi-annnual 
dividend ot THREE (8) PER CENT., free of tax, payable Jan- 
uary 8d, to which date from December 3ist the transfer books will 
be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER A BANK, 
w YORK, December 21. 1 
A Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been poe Ha yen pay 
able on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1899. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


FIFTH NATIONA \, BANK. 
RK, December 23, 1898. 
wnt e usual] semi-annual Dividend of THREE PER CENT. and 
. Fotis ae ene S sae a a R CENT. have been 
ec’ @ 0: 8 
- ay eopesas meted THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 22, 1898. 
The Board of Directors has this “Ga declared a semi-annual 
Dividend of THREE Re line ONE-HALF PER CENT., free of tax, 
ble on and after January 3d, proximo. 8 transfer books 
wna Pare 











pa 
will Peat SEM. this date. pm 
CHA 





IRVING wages BANK. 
w YorK, December 20, 1898. 

The annual meeting of the fe S.. ‘of this Bank, for the 
election of Directors, will be “7 at the yf rooms, No. 287 
Greenwich Street, “ op A. Y, January 10, 1899, between the 
hours of 12M. and 1P and the following resolution will be 
presented to the aatchakiees to be voted upon between 11 A.M. 
and 12 M., as follows: 

RESOLYV. VED, That Section 8 of the Articles of Association be 
amended so as to provide that the Board of Directors shall consist 
of not less than seven and not more than fifteen persons, lace 
of eleven, as now constituted. J, DENNISON, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 


2% WALL STREET. ES > 
ORK, December 6th, 1898. 
forthe election nf Directore wil hetheig at the Banking Hoots 
ctors, W 
on Tuesday, January'l0th. 1899, f. ra M- tol P er a8 
GA 





, from 12 M. 
TES W. eG ARRAH, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTIL AMERICA 

IN NEW YORE, 

25 Nassau Street: D mis 

ORK, December 7, 1898 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, for the 

€lection of Directors. and also to consider an amendment of pe 
tion 3 of the Articles of Association, providing for a Board o 
Directors consisting of not less than five nor more than po ang 
shareholders, will be held at the Sensing room on TUESDAY 
January 10, 1899, at noon. Polls will be open from noon til 
1 o‘clock P.M. H. CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE RE chee 
New York, December 
The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be ela at tthe 
banking house on TUESDAY, January 10, — between the hours 
of 12M. and 1 P.M. C. H. STOUT, Cashier. 








PATT BSON, Cashier. 

THK IMPORTERS & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF aN YORK. 
w YorE, December 20, 1 

A Dividend of TEN PER CENT. oat of the ea of the | last 
six months has to-day been declared by this bank, payable on the 
third day of January next. 7 transfer books closed 

till that date. DWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING SS a BANK, 
w YORK. Docessher 2, mis 
67TH QORSROSTEVE DIVIDEND. —The Board 
have to-day dec’ a semi-annual cevieens 5 FOUR ee TY PER 
CENT., free “4 tax, ayable January 3 ders on 
at oa this date. on e transfer books wit" ee choad until 
that date, and checks mailed to stockholders. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 20, 1898. 
DIVIDEND—The Directors of this ‘Bank have this da: declared 
a Dividend of ee oy PER CENT., free of tax, payab le on and 
after January 38, i899. The transfer bee ks _ will closed until 
that date. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGt NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York. December 21, 1898. 

The Board of Directors have this jn deciared a semi-annual 
Dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of = payenis aes 
after January 3, 1899, until which date ve 4 transfer books will 
be closed. A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN NEW YORE. 

DIVIDEND—A semi-annual Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
has been declared upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, beso 
on and after Tuesday, January 3, “—. Transfer books ¢ 
until January 4, 1899. C. DUVALL, Cashier. 

















THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 


BANE. 
NrEw YorK, December 8, 1 

The annual election for Director’ o of this Bank will be hela held id at 

the banking house, No. 124 Bowery, °* Tuesday, January 10, 1899, 


Letween the hours cf 12 M. an ° 
WM. M. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL belay oc tate 


York, Decembe' 
* The annual Lene for Directors of this Bank will be 
thejbanking house, No. 401 Srosdway, aad tbe held io, 


kag ae the hours of 12 M. an 
a CG. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 








THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 
In New YoRK, 25 Nassau STREET. ORGANIZED 1851. 
NINETIETH Ft hay dd 
The Board of Directors of this Bank has declared the usual 
semi-annual Dividend of THREE PER re ane payable to share- 
holders on and after ‘Tuesday, =~ igglli , 1899. ‘Transfer books 

will remain closed until that 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS vena’ 
New YorE, Decembe 
nd.tisten ot TAREE, sue Gia aay TER, esa 
. ai olders on 
boas ec! payable mn “i 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New York, December 23. 1898. 

‘he Board of Directors have this day "declared a Dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after 

January 3, 1899, until which date the transfer F books will be closed. 
STOUT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 


BARK. 


WMH - CHASE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW Ba 
w YorK, December 20, 1 
The Directors have this day declared « semi-annual Dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT. uponthe stock of this Bank, seve of of tag, x Ray: 
able on and after January 2, 1899, and the transfer boo 
closed until that date. GEOKGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier 





NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YorK, December 23, 1898 
A Dividend of TWO PER —s upen the Capital Stock’ of this 
—_ —— es declared, free of ne payable on and after Jan- 
1899. The transfer books will be closed from the 24th inst. 
and 1 nat date. H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw York, December 22, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of the Bank have this day declared the 
usual semi-annual Dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT.., free from 
tax, payable on and after January 8, 1899, until which date the 
transfer books will remain closed. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 








THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY oF NEW YORK. 
New Yorks, Decembe 
The Board of eee have this day declared a Dividend of 
FIVE (5) PER CENT.. free of tax, out of the earnings of the 
current six months, oaaatbe on and after January 3, 1899. Trans- 
fer beoks will be closed from date to J enuasy g, 1 inclusive. 
J. CASE, Cashter. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
NEw R See me December 23, 1898. 
e Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual 
Dividend of SEVEN a PER CENT., wo of tax, pe able Jan- 
uary 8, 1899, to stock ers of record * — date. e transfer 
books will remain closed until J: shuare +¥ : 
'M. BENN ET, Cashier. 





THE nist y 3 Be sigh 


ORK, December 21, 1898, 
NINETY-FIRST CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a Dividend of 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., payable on and after January 3, 1899. Tre 
transfer books will be closed from December 2ist, until January 8, 
inclusive. NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 





CITIZENS’ SAVISGS BANK, 
56 and 58 Bowery, Cor. Canal St. 
7TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of SS on 
AND ONE-HALF (8) PER CENT - annum be paid SS 
itors on and after J queers 16th, on all sums of $5 and up to 
which have remained on deposit for the three or six months en 
Decemher 8ist, in accordance with the by-laws and rules ng 
the bank. Money ae on or before January 10th will draw 


interest from January 1s 
E. A. QUINTAKD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the 
SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDI DEC. 1898, 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, bead i 5; JAN 





NH a RSEN met on 4 


JAMES QUINLAN, 
Treasure 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, 
- Secretary 
re are made before JAN. 10, 1899, will draw interest from 
AN. 1, 1899, 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th Ave. and MANew Yor 


PHILIP BISSINGER, President. 
G. F. seasceatn Treasurer. 


=| Irving Savings Institution, 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 





onday, 
e on or before January 10th 


W. H. B, TOTTEN, 


G. BYRON LATE President. 


ecretary. 


Manhattan Savings [nstitution 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 





New York, December 21, 1898. 
95th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months end- 
ing on the 31st inst., payable on and after 
the third Monday in January next. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G., STILEs, Secretary. 
Gero. M. PEarRSALL, Asst. Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
1and 8 THIRD Att Ec opposite C Cooper Institute), 
vist DIVIDEND. December 13, 1898. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 


81, 1898, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
poeereee 2 to Spepmons entitled thereto under the by-laws 


e bank 0} m $5 to $3,000. 
EREST. PAYABLE JANUARY 18, 1899. 
NEY DEPOSITED onor before January 10 will draw interest 


+ 1899. 
—_ oe JON eal B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary 


The American Bell Telephone Company 


Boston, December 21, 1898. 
A Dividend of THREE DOLLARS per share and an extra 
Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share wil! be 
paid on Monday, January 16, 1899, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday. December 31, 1898. The transfer 
books will be closed from January 2, to January 14, 1899, both 


days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF N. Y. 
80 NASSAU STREET. 
December 15, 1898. 
he Board of Trustees have this day declared a gennl-comaeh 
atvigend of FOUR PER Canes pages e Jan. 3, 1899, stock- 
holders of record December Transfer_books p &.. De- 
opeenez Py at 3 Srelock P- Me and reopen Jan. 3, 1899, at 10 


lock 
ee HENRY W. REIGBLEY, Secretary. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
NEw York, December 14, 1898. 


DIVIDEND NO. 121. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th day of January next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer booker on the 20th day of December inst 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the afternoon 


of December 20th inst., and reopened on the morning of January 
3d next. 


M.T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
NrEw York, December 
Notice is —— given that a Dividend of ONE DOLLAR Pr PER 
SHARE on the Goarred Stock of The Atchison, Topeka snd 
Santa Fé gon iy Poumpeny has been declare b ard of 
os payable on Thursday, Janua the holders of 
the Prefe: Stock as registered at the evelose ot the transfer 
books of the Preferred Stock on Janua and that the 
transfer books for the Preferred Stock 0 the Ge Company will be 
closed from the close of = on January 9, 1 until 10 


o'clock A.M. on January 27, 
DEMING, Asst. Secreta 
Referring to above notice, Dividend checks will be mailed to 
stockholvers at the addresses entered on the books of the Com- 
pany. unless other instructions are received on or before Jan- 
uary 21, 1899. H. W. GARDINER, Asst. Treasurer. 
59 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


THE CHIC AR@ OCK AND & PACIFIC 
ATLWAy COMPANY. 
onan OF ras TREAS URER. 
Cc AGO, ILL., December 15, 1! 

A quarterly dividend of $1 Ey per share will be paid Dileey 
ist next to the shareholders of this company’s stock, registered 
on the closing of the transfer books. The transfer books will 
close at 3 o’clock P. M. *f on the 3th day of Decombar 1898, and 
reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 9th "Ce ef i nie 

F. AY Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
NO. 19% y's tel OE 
K, December 138th, 1898. 


Ez 
ity: -Ninth earteriy y Div ide nd. 
A jeaitetty. dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Capital stock 
of this Ccmpany has been declared payable at this 0} on and 


ce 
after Tuesday, January 3rd, 1899 nsfer booker Log beclosed 
er 














INSURANCE. 





1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. Sommer Smee 


Misia Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Pittsfield, - Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1851 





The definite surrender values in cash, or tnanrance, 
eat ote MANRAUH USE TTS NON bd i 3 T. 
rdance with jictes of the 


BERESHIRE are issued. # the solid fnanelal gh A “ne the com- 
pan ay ita a. surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal cs cles, 
and its pro! in all” a claims, make the 
BURKSHIEE 8 a@ most des le compan: oe. the. polieyholder and 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
General Agent and Manager for New York and New Jersey 


253 Broadway, cor. Murray St., NEW YORK. 








on friday, December 16th, at 8 o’clock Lay “ane wi 
W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


on Wednesday, January 4th, Sas 10 o’cloc 

NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 

RAILROAD CO. 
Office of t e Treasurer, NEw York, December, 21, 1893, 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting held this 
day, declared a Dividend of ONE*f PER CENT. on its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on the 16th day of January next, to 
stockholders of record at 12 o’clock M. on the Sist inst., at which 
time the transfer books will be closed, to be reopened at 10 o’clock 
A.M. on the 17th day of January next. 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
K NICKER BOOKER. JG o co. 
Branch Office, 66 a ahha 
NEw YorE, "ecember 18, 1898. 
he Board of Diseotom herve this y* 


Pye a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE NE-HALF PER CE 


NT. from net earn- 
ings on the capital stock of this Cosapeny, — ~ oye J - 1st, 1899, 











to stockholders of record of Decembe . fransfer books 
will close December 2th, 1898, at 3 P. aoe reopen January 3d, 
1899. FRED 'R L) eLDRID E, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 

K. December 18, 1898, 

At a meeting of the Board re Directors held cy on A — 
pm eyed dividend of TWO AND A HA and an 

extra dividend of TWO aNnD. A mae PER GaNT. Tae de- 

clared, payable on and after December 3ist, 1898, to the stock- 

— of record on Saturday Devember 17th, 1898, at one o’clock 


The transfer books will close on Saturday, December 17th, 1898, 
at one o'clock P. ~ and reopen on Tuesday, January 8rd, 1899, at 


ten o'clock, A. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


DAN TALMAGE’S SONS COMPANY, 
112 pein” cohen 


w YORE, December 20, 1898. 
Ata nd of WO of rs peers of Directors. held this day,a quarter! 
Dividend of CENT. was declared on the Preferre 
. The transfer 
pore Se oe | Oe » December 30th, and reopen at 
-M., January 4, 
DAVID TALMAGE, Treasurer. 





Stock of the C payapie January 8, 1899. 
book will close at - OG cloc 
10 o’clock, A 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1898. 





ASSETS ........ccccccccesceceee bttedamebeis $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES. ..........sccecceeeees éévbed 12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
eran: EOE ssa ti ani: 220022. Pretore 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ............sseesecssccorsseses 542,301 68 
TotalAssets, Jan. 1st, 1898..............000 $2 2,675,520 aa 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. - 
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THE INDEPENDENT 













TO BEGIN THE YEAR. 


Those serious spirits that we are prone to regard as presiding over the ethical and logical 
sides of our nature could probably see no reason why January first is better than any other day 
to start-the doing of those things that we ought to do, or to leave off doing those that we ought 
not to do. The human animal, however, cannot always be essentially moral or logical, and the 
wide world over the first of the year is held to be the appropriate time or times either to ‘‘ swear 
off’’ or “start in.’’ So the annual question comes up again, as this new year approaches: ‘‘ What 
is it to be this time ?’’—and in common with every other journal in the land we have our wise 
advice to offer. 


Those very words, ‘‘ wise advice,’’ have a ring to them that few men like at first, but it 
should be remembered that from the time of King Solomon (yes, and earlier) down to these 
century-end days, heathen sage and Christian philosopher have united in considering it the 
mark of foolishness to disregard such advice. To walk wilfully in the path of one’s own desire, 
to regard only the pleasures of the present, to conspicuously remain blind to the claims of the 
future upon ourselves for ourselves, as well as for those dear to us, has ever been held to be the 
height of folly. 


In providing for the needs of the present we are too often apt to overlook the claims that 
the future is sure to make. This is a grave mistake. Not that the present be disregarded—not 
in that lies the cure—but that in this present we also bear in mind the future, and by anticipating 
its demands render them sure of satisfaction when that future shall have arrived—this is the wise 
advice which needs be taken to heart as this new year comes in. 


Provision for the future is obtainable in many ways, but in none so surely as in that best 
form of life insurance which bears the hall-mark of the great company, the name of The Mutual 
of New York. As 1898 leaves us this great institution has over $260,000,000 invested throughout 
the land—money that is improving farm property, is building schools. and homes and railroads, 
and is aiding and benefiting the people of the States of this Union from Maine to Texas, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Since its incorporation in 1842, it has paid in death claims nearly 
$204,000,000, and over $44,000,000 in matured endowments. Add to these amounts the sum 
which has been paid for dividends, surrender values, and annuities, and there results an enor- 
mous total of something over $500,000,000 paid back to its policy-holders by The Mutual Life 
during its fifty-six years of faithful stewardship. . 


This greatest of life insurance companies has the means, provided and invested with a 
degree of certainty not equaled by any other system of business in the world, for meeting every 
one of its obligations at maturity—and it is this company which invites you to become one of the 
firm, insuring your own financial safety and the welfare of those nearest and dearest to you. 


It is a good wish to extend that sound advice may be given you at this time; it is the best 
wish of all that you may mark 1899 by insuring with The Grand Old Mutual, thus insuring for 
yourself and your family a Happy New Year. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provideat Savings Life Assurance Society. 4: The ARLEN, Preetinet: 
; : W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 





346 BRGADWAY, NEW YORK. J. B. PIERCE, Secetary and Treasurer. 
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New England Mutual). 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


_ ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - - - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIFS, = = © = «© 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 


licies issued. 





All forms of Life and Endowment 

ANNUsL Caso distributions are paid re all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid. 
= erry wl values to which the at is entitled by the Massa. 
ehuse 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for anyage sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. : 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 





Insurers or intending insurers in the CONTINENTAL 
are entitled to a copy of any of the publications listed 


below without charge. [Make request through our Agent , 


or, if he cann e conveniently reached, write us direct. 


HOW TO BUILD A HOME.—F. C. Moore 
Suggestions as to safety to health, comfort, convenience and 
economy, with forms for Archite cts? Agreements, Builders’ 
Contract, etc. 156 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. 


HOW _ TO BUILD ey ety AND SLOW- 
BURNING.—F. C. yee ms for ware- 
houses, office or mercantile Duildings, etc with directions 
ya construction of fire doors and shutters. 95 pages, paper 

cents. 


WATER ORKS AND PIPE DISTRIBUTION 
F. C. Moore, For those having in charge erection of 
water works. Particulars as to best meth of construc- 
Gonct of pat, laying of water mains, etc. 38 pages, paper 


MODEL FORM OF BUILLDING LAW_ FOR 
CITIES. Drafted by Commission appointed by N. Y. Leg- 
islature. 64 pages. 


MODEL FORM OF LOCAL LAW gy oe 
CONSTRUCTION FLUES, ETC. Leafiet 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER EQ UIPMENTS. 
+ ounce: for owners of sprinkled risks and others. Leaf- 


FAULTS OF MANAGEMENT AND ONSTRUC- 
TION. Suggestions how to guard against firesfrom gas 
aces, ashes, rubbish and carelessness in general. 


EXPL ATION. OF THE CO-INSURANCE 
CLAUSE. Leafie 

SAFETY FUND aoa OF NEW YORK STATE. 
Leafiet explainin atventage to — holders of this law 
under which the CONTINENTAL transacts its business. 

EXPLANATION, OF RENT INSURANCE WITH 

AMPLE FORMS. [If your building burns the rent 

‘Gas unless you have a rent policy. Leaflet. 


.»»CALENDARS.... 


Continental Fire Insurance Gompany, 


Principal Office, Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., N.Y. 
Western Department, Rialto Building, Chicago. 


1898. NATIONAL = 1898. | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January ist, 1898 


Capital Stock, all com i 
Re-Insurance Reserv i i 
< 











Casettled Losses and. other claims. 
Net Surplus D4 


Total Asscts $4,433.018 No 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


NEw YorK, January 21st, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the Sist of 
December, 1897. * 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist J: january, 1892, to 
8ist December, 1897. . 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897 1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums....... sccvccccccccesscessecesee $3,801,998 92 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 
December. 1897 


Losses paid during the same period..... 


Returns of Premiums and 
Expenses........... asecce $684,989 39 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: City 
Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwine.. ovece 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 
Bev ccdccccesoucses Wbehese sscvebecagnsedcowinepiseccecidece 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............. secede 

Cash in Bank. 


Amount,, 


$2,658,658 09 
$1,425,630 20 


eereccece 


wees ccrscecesccees so veseeee coseccee $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on tnvestments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to.be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 1893, 
for which certificates wiil be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. HEWLETT 
CHARLES VERICH, 
LEANDER ¥ LOVELL, 


GUSTAV AMSINC 








A. 
* NLDENTON | SMITH 
LAWRENC URNURE, 


‘AUL L. THEBA 

CHRISTI'N pz T HOMSEN 
GUSTAV H.SCH 

WILLIAM H. WEBB. 








ENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A.A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d ViceePres’t. 
for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 


BINDERS copies of the new form, can be fur 
uished by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 Broadway - - New York 
JOHN A. McCALL, President 


WHY SHOULD I INSURE IN THIS COMPANY? 
72:BECAUSE..:. 


It is the Oldest International Life iqnnsance Company in the World, and is supervised by 
82 Governments. 

It is the strongest life company in the world. 

ASSETS (January 1, 1898). ..........0..ceeeeeeee RI A Ae -$200,694,440 
LIABILITIES (4% Standard)..... hig hin aad acutoie '@ wind nim evetbin Seca) 5 ee 167,322,409 
SURPLUS RESERVE FUND (which, with liabilities by the 

4% standard, is equal to all liabilities by a 3% standard) 16.195,926 
NET SURPLUS..... was o Seuuaa wakaieees Seeek 5 sip ee bine see iesae 17,17€,105 

If is a purely mutual Company. There are no stockholders. All its assets, surplus and 
earnings belong exclusively to policy-holders, who incur no personal liability. 

It has an honorable record of 53 years, during all of which time it has steadily increased in 
strength and prosperity. 

Its policies as now issued contain no restriction as to residence, travel or occupation, habits 
of life or manner of death. 

The sole condition is that if premiums are paid the Company will certainly pay the policy 
immediately in the event it becomes a claim by death, and thus leave a widow or an 
estate a legacy and not a law-suit. 

Its policies cannot be forfeited after three years, and if allowed to lapse, the insured will 
receive either a paid-up policy, or extended insurance, as he may elect. 

It gives a grace of one month in the payment of premiums. 

Its policies will be re-instated at any time during the five months following the month of 
grace ifthe insured passes a medical examination and pays the back premium with 
interest. 

You can borrow money from the Company at 5% per annum, after your policy has been 
three years in force. 

You do not have to die towin. If you live 10, 15, or 20 years you can settle your policy in 
any way that best suits your circumstances at the time—for cash, paid-up insur- 
ance, annuity, or other options. 

If you iive to the end of the term you will have made a substantial provision for yourself in 
old age, and if you die before the end of the term you will have made a substan- 
tial provision for your family or your estate. 

It is the most valuable estate you will leave behind you, more certain in its results than 
lands, houses, stocks or honds, as its value does not rise and fall with the market. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is the Only company in which you can get ALL 
of these benefits. 

You want the very best—the most privileges and the fewest restrictions, whether small or 
great—and the New York Life’s Accumulation Policy furnishes it. 

The New York Life is the only large life insurance company that closes its books on Decem- 
ber 31st, each year, and makes its Detailed Annual Report early in January, upon 
the basis of Paid-for Business, and publishes a full and complete Statement of how 
and where the policy-holders’ money is invested. 
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ROVAL BAIING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 








ei Unit Staton Te 


“45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is. legal depository for moneys paid into Court, @ 
and is suthorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ i 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at — rates a may be. & 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Admint or Trustees of Estates, Religiousand P 
Benevolent.Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WrixI8 James, Vice-Pres. © 
JamMEs 8. CLARE, Second Vice-Pres,. .. . 
Henzy L. THORWELL, Secretary. 6s. 3% 
Lovurs G. HamPToN, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: beg 


SaMUEL SLOAN, wx. D 
D. WILLI8 JAMES, Gueray, de ‘SonWaR, 


Joux Hanexx iuGapes Groner: F. , 
Awson PHELPS . wm. songs FWIsTOR, 








foo QUILL gy 


PAID 


wm HEATER; 


/NO SMOKE 
as NO ODOR’ 
oF r 


COMFORT 
FOR COOL DAYS 


‘Will heat a room from 15 to 20 
pee aaapere pesseotiy in the ee) 
weather. Our pa 
fouble drum givestwice ther —~ +d 
ation of any oil heater made. In- 
dicator shows exactamount of oil 
in fount. Burns till oil is exhaust- 
ed. Outside ratehet controls tlame 
perfectly. Handsomely made and 
the most powerful oil heater ever 
offered for the price. Satisfaction 
Gon net kept by dealers, will 
No Chimney pond freight paid. on receipt 
ght paid, on receipt of 
to Break. $5. Ourbook Jv ph we stoves 
and lamps free. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD M:G. CO. 
New York—Boston—Chicago 


Factrorrgs: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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“New Rochester” 
THE PERFECT LAMP. 
The Best Light. 


The Best Construction. 
The Best Reputation. — 


3 


IT LASTS A LIFETIME——= 


for it’s made to last as well as to sell. 
‘‘The others’’ exist only be- @ 
cause they are ‘‘ like” it in 
outward appearance. Donot > 
be deceived. The genuine > 
always has merit above that 9. 
of the imitation. Every » 
New Rochester lamp has the @* 
name stamped on the metal. @ 
Look for it, if you wish to 
get the genuine. 

We make heaters, too; in @ 
do, fact anything in oil or gas @) 
phy fixtures, 

THE ROCHESTER LAIIP CO. 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay Street, New York. 
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